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THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


“Thy sweet and quiet eye 
Looks through its fringes to the sky. 
Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 
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Two NEW BOOKS 





Holiday Songs and Every Day Songs and Games 


By EMILIE POULSSON 
Profusely Illustrated by L. J. BRIDGEMAN 


This book has been long in preparation, and is published at great expense, but we expect for it a 
warm welcome on account of the reputation of Miss Poulsson, and a permanent popularity on account 
of its intrinsic merits. 

Attractive cloth cover. Price, $2.00 





Raphia and Reed Weaving 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP 


The book will contain, also, a course in paper and cardboard construction and another course in free 
weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting colors. 

The raphia and reed work will be unique and of great help to all who are looking for something new 
and attractive for the lower grades. : 


Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents 


Address : 
Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORE: PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA: SAN FRANCISCO: 
11 East 16th Street. 1233 Arch Street 168 Peachtree Street. 122 McAllister Street. 














Avespure’s ELEMENTARY DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


Complete, 400 illustrations. Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 


Prof. Augsburg’s book seems. to me like a revela 
tion. It is so simple, clear and comprehensive, that 
the book must at once win its way into the hearts of 
the teachers. Both in his drawing and in his text 
Prof. Augsburg shows power to fresen¢ what he intends 
to teach. From a psychological standpoint, the book 
is accurate and natural. Above all else, it is a self- 
instructor and thus reaches the practical level of every- 
day life. 

Cuas. C. Boyer, 
Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, /«. 





SEAT WORK 
Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 


I am very much pleased with the copy of D. R. Augs- 
burg’s “ Elementary Drawing Simplified.” I like the 


To more fully show the application of the type forms to natural objects, four sets of 


-_ 
i 
( Lo 
id 


system and think it makes drawing easy and interesting cards, each set containing about 50 outline drawings, have been prepared to carry out thi 


P ‘ = feature. ‘Th are 
to the child. I find it easier to teach from than many ~ ag ne 
, ‘ me s Set I. Round Forms. Set III. Things Like a Cylinder. 
ot the more complicated systems of drawing. SetII. Things Like a Box. Set IV. Things Like a Prism. 


H. K. Srrick.er, Set V. Cards of Pussy Cats. 
Principal, Sparta, N. /. 


Price, 30 cents each. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 50 Bromfield St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


809 Market St., 
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The Duty of the Hour 


A AAAI 


History and Patriotism 














For Our Coming Citizens 








HISTORY Now is the time to make a judicious 
selection of Historical and Biographical 
Readers for the little ones. Try a set 
for your school of the Famous Five Cent 
Classics and you will never afterwards 
be without a supply. 





SECOND GRADE 


189 Children of History I. 
190 ©Children of History II. 


THIRD GRADE 


g Story of Bryant 

25 Story of Columbus 

26 Story of Israel Putnam 
27. Story of William Penn 
28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 
30 ©Story of Webster 





NATURE STUDY GEOGRAPHY 




















31 Story of Lincoln I 
35 Story of Lowell 
a tate FIRST GRADE (/2rge Type THIRD GRADE 
ae bao’ : 139 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe ‘I. 
42 Story of Whittier 73 Story of the Buds oe : 

Ries : ‘ — : — 140 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe II. 
43 Story of Cooper 74 What Annie Saw (.Vature Stories) ee ; 

: : . ie 141 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe III. 
44 Story of Fulton 77. Flower Friends I. ’ 
45 Story of the Pilgrims 109 The Butterfly Baby 
46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 110 ©Plant Babies 
48 Story of Eli Whitney 143 Babes of the Wood LITERATU RE 
60 Story of Edison 144 Babes of the Meadow 
61 Story of Hawthorne 215 ‘The Butterfly’s Home 
62 Story of S. F. B. Morse FIRST GRADE 
63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott SECOND GRADE 2 Asop’s Fables—1 
64 Story of James Watt 75 Roots and Stems 3 ABsop’s Fables—z2 
68 Story of the Norsemen 76 Bird Friends 11 Selections from Aisop—t1 
72 Story e i Coa 78 Flower Friends II. 12 Selections from Aisop—z2 
71 Story of Irving 9 Flower Friends III. 
72 Story of Pocahontas : | a SECOND GRADE 

; 87 Legends of the Springtime I. . : tinal 
81 Story of Cyrus W. Field : ce 7 Little Red Riding Hood 
] , 196 Legends of the Springtime II. o , 
95 Lexington and Concord "ball - 8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
- ‘ 198 Flower World 18 Robi a Clams | 

ae ae ee x ; ; Ss obinso usoe a 
96 British Driven from Boston (With Brush Studies for Seat Work ) = % : ‘ . 
101 Battle of Long Island , 186 Robinson Crusoe II. 
120. Liberty Bell 187 Kobinson Crusoe III. 

THIRD GRADE 188 Robinson Crusoe IV. 
FOURTH GRADE 20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 

; 21 Stories from Garden and Field II. THIRD GRADE 
82 Story of Holmes 1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
83 Story of La Salle Grimm’s Fairy Tales—z2 

“ihe FOURTH GRADE pie eeeectegrn tapers 
89 Story of Longfellow 13 Selections from Grimm—t1 
go De Soto 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 14 Selections from Grimm—z2 
gt Marquette 104 Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 69 Puss in Boots 
98 Story of Boone 105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
99 Pioneers of the West 106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. FOURTH GRADE 
100 Fremont and Carson 107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
193 Joan of Arc 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 125 Selections from Longfellow 








Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers 


Five copies sent postpaid to any address for 25 cents. 


Order by number 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
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Books You Ought to Know 


fj 


i} STORIES OF THE RED MEN 





(Second and Third Grades) 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 
It is both natu- 
ral and fitting that . 
the boys and girls of tt , 
America should be 4.0. 49§‘Wy7% 
interested and famil- ~~ ~“"“==""~] 
iar with the legends 
that have woven so 
much of poetry and 
romance about the 
life of the red men. 
Wind, stars, rain, 
snow, rainbows and 
the whole phenom- 
ena of nature are —~ 
woven into charm- 
ing stories which will ~ 
feed the imagination without injuring the children. 









—S 


The book is illus- 
trated by twenty-three striking pictures vivid with Indian life and 
activities. 


The Story of Hiawatha 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


Colored Illustrations. 


Boards, 30 cents 





This story differs from the usual presentation of Hiawatha in its 
combinations of prose narrative and the original poem. The result is a 
happy adaptation for young children. The narrative form prepares for 
a better understanding of the rhythmic lines and prevents any weariness 
from the monotony of the long poem. The book is rich in illustration 
— there is hardly a page without its accompanying picture. There are 
many full-page illustrations, several in rich color, and all are remarkably 
clear, striking and expressive. These will prove of great assistance in 
comprehending the poem and will delight the hearts of the children. 

—Primary Education. 


The “ Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, and with one of my 
teachers whom I consider an expert in this direction, the book was ex- 
amined. We think the book a great success, That the whole story is 
given, is its first recommendation. The selections and brief connective 
sentences give a good whole. We realize that this is not a primer to 
teach words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted to third, 
fourth and fifth grades, and a promising introduction to the unabridged 
poem.— F. M. Bacon, Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo, 








! FOLK LORE | 


ee 


(First and Second Grades) 


Esop’s Fables 


(Large Type Edition) 


The pages are in large primer type, with all mew and hard words 
placed at the head of each lesson as in the usual primary reading books. 
Vols. I. and II. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 
“ZEsop’s Fables” will never grow 
old; in most attractive guise of print 
and illustration they teach the wisdom 
that the world ever needs. For centuries 
these tales have delighted children, in- 
structed adults, and given point to the 
addresses of countless public speakers. 
In this edition Dr. Pratt has given the 
pith to these old-time stories in language 
so simple that the very youngest readers 
can take them up. Large type and 
beautiful half-tone illustrations make this 
a charming book for the little ones. 

















They can be profitably used as sup- 
plementary reading in the second grade, 
and for that purpose I know nothing 
else in book form to equal them. They are Literature. 


O. T. Bricut, Co, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 




















(Second and Third Grades) 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Vol. I. Illus. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents 

As you wished to hear of our experience with the books published 
by you, “Aisop’s Fables” and “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” I write that 
““Esop” is being read with great interest by my lowest grade September 
children. Though the most difficult reading ever given that grade, they 
are making a fine success of reading it, their Jive interest in the matter 
putting them through difficulties that would wholly stagger them but for 
such a stimulus. The “Grimm ”is being read in my Second Grade 
(second year) with gratifying success. 

C. L. Hunt, Supt. Schools, Clinton, Mass. 


(Third and Fourth Grades) 


Legends of Norseland 


By MARA L. PRATT 


Illus. Boards, 40 cts.; Cloth, 60 cts. 
Carlyle says in writing of the Scandi- 
navian Mythology: —“It is interesting as 
the creed of our fathers, these men whose 
blood still flows in our veins, whom doubt- 
less we still resemble in so many ways. To 
know it consciously brings us in closer and 
nearer relations with the past—with our 
own possessions in the past.” It is most 
important that the Norse legends should be 
put in a form which will attract the young 
reader. The book is appropriately illus- 
trated, and a list of the proper names with 
their correct pronunciation is appended, 
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(Second Grade) 


Boyhood of Famous Americans 


By ANNIE CHASE 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories for Youngest Readers of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Morse, 














Edison, Irving, Cooper, Webster, Long- 
WES 72% AMERICAN *| |} fell , : ‘ 
BIOGRAPHICAL| |] fellow, etc. 
Fas *4 SERIES * 





It is hardly necessary to mention 
to teachers the happy manner in which 
Miss Chase writes for little children. 
This latest book, describing the child- 
hood of our most famous Americans — 
statesmen, inventors, authors—is no 
exception. The incidents selected as 
material for the little stories are most 
happily chosen, both for their intrinsic 
interest, their moral value, and their 
importance from an historical stand- 
point. The text, the illustrations and 
the cover all combine to form a very 
fascinating volume. 


Stories of the United States 


By ANNA CHASE DAVIS 
Illustrated 


BOYHOOD OF 
FAMOUS 























Large Type. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 








The stories in this little reading 
book begin with the Indian period, 
and there are chapters on Columbus, 
the Norsemen, Captain Smith, the Pil- 





STORIES 


OP THE 


UNITED STATES 


grims, the Dutch, and other episodes FOR. 
in our history down to the time of YOUNGEST READERS 
Lincoln, They are told so simply that 


a child who has mastered the primer 
can read them, but the author has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of this simplicity, in 
writing an unusually graphic and vivid 
narrative, which little children will find 
of absorbing interest. The book is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


ANNA CHASE LAV's 


























(Third Grade) 
Stories of Great Men 


By MARA L. PRATT 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Interesting storie: of the lives of Columbus — Washington — William 
Penn — Gen. Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 


This is another series of historical stories for the very little children, 
but the subjects here treated are biographical, and comprise the lives of 
Columbus, Washington, Penn, Putnam and Franklin. They are enter- 
tainingly written and form an excellent introduction to the more serious 
biographical works used later in the school course. Either from an his- 
torical or an ethical point of view the study of biography is one of the 
most important for young people, and children can not be interested too 
early in the lives of great men. 


Stories of Our Authors 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow — Hawthorne — Bryant 
— Lowell — Alcott. 


In the study of literature as in that of history, there are too few help- 
ful books for the primary teacher. There is no little child who can not 
learn to love our American authors, and learn many useful lessons from 
their lives. Their interest will be ten-fold if they can really read about 
these great friends for themselves. That is just what this little book 
enables the children to do. The lives of Holmes, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Bryant, Lowell, and Louisa Alcott are told in language that even 
a baby could understand, yet in a way to interest bright and dull alike. 


Stories of American Pioneers 


Illustrated: Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont — Kit Carson 


Every one knows how much of interest to children there is in the 
childhood of these men, These anecdotes have been woven together and 
written in simple, disconnected sentenccs adapted to the last term of the 
second year grade or to the third year grade. 


This is a book which is sure to appeal to boys. The lives of Boone, 
Clark, Fremont, and Kit Carson are made up of the incidents that most 
delight a boy’s heart, and these tales, vividly and skilfully told, will be 
found a great help to the teacher who has found her boys restless under 
a too extended course of myths and legends as supplementary reading. 
Nothing is dearer to the child of any age than a story which really hap- 
pened, and few more absorbing true stories can be found than those 
afforded by the lives of these western pioneers. 


Stories of Colonial Children 


By MARA L, PRATT 


Author of “American History Stories,” etc. 


“Stories of Colonial 
Children,” by Mara L. Pratt, 
contains 221 pages, with nu- 
merous characteristic illus- 
trations. The author has 
taken a basis of historical 
facts for her “‘ Stories”; and, 
by her active imagination 
and attractive style, she has 
made a book which will 
please and instruct the chil- 
dren. For by its means they 
will get a vivid idea of the 
men and women, as well as 
the children, of the manners 
and customs and ways of 
living, in the early days of 
our country. They will learn 
more history than they would 
from a dry text-book on his- 
tory; and they will learn it 
in a way to create an appe- 
tite for a fuller knowledge. 

—Public School Fournal. 








(Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades) 


American History Stories 


Boards, 36 cents; Cloth, 50 cents, each 


Used in the Schools of New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, New Haven, Hartford, etc. 


The “American History Stories” were duly received and are highly 
valued. Nothing to equal them has ever been brought to my notice. 
The subject matter is, from Vol. I. to Vol. IV., inclusive, most delightfully 
presented, which, with the songs (the latter in no other histories pre- 
sented) have proven a very inspiration. From the highest grade to the 
lowest, pupils and teachers are all interested. Yesterday we had a cele- 
bration — raised a forty-five foot flag-pole—swung to the breezes a 
20 x 12 flag, all the outgrowth of reading the Mara L. Pratt “ History 
Stories.” Of the four hundred and forty-five in this school about forty- 
five only are foreigners. I found of the total registration but five who 
could sing the “ Star Spangled Banner” and over two hundred and sixty 
who had never heard “ Yankee Doodle.” We sang the songs, and recited, 
and have planted and mean to grow patriotism. 

EmiLy J. Hawkins, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Gulliver’s Travels 


New Edition 
Specially Edited for Children by E. O. CHAPMAN 


Illustrated. School edition, 50 cents 


Few stories are better adapted for use in the schools than 
Dean Swift’s masterpiece. The complete work, however, besides 
being expensive, is quite unfit to be put into the hands of 
children, and the explanation necessary to make clear many 
parts of the text, would be a severe demand upon the time of 
the teacher. All these difficulties, however, have been met by 
the present volume. It contains only the voyage to Lilliput, 
and that has been sufficiently simplified to make it easily read 
and understood by children in the lower grades. Neither the 
interest of the story, however, nor the grace and elegance of 
Swift’s diction, have been marred in the least, and thus two 
great dangers of simplifying a classic have been avoided. Many 
of us remember what delight we found as children in the big 
copy of Gulliver in our father’s library, which was so full of 
strange and fascinating pictures. These same delightful pictures 
| add to the attractiveness of this little book, and will prove just 
as fascinating to the children of to-day. 








Robinson Crusoe 
For Youngest Readers 


; Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Large Type edition. Simple sentences. Fully illustrated. Suitable 
for second grade pupils. 

This is a book to delight the hearts of little children. All of us, from 
the time we can begin to remember, have loved that ever young story of 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” but there is a peculiar fascination to the little child 
in being able to read it for himself. The ordinary simplified edition for 
school use will hardly answer this purpose, but the present volume can 
easily be read by pupils of the second grade, and if they already have 
some knowledge of the story from hearing it read aloud, they will be 
eager to read this little book for themselves. The type is very large and 
clear, and each sentence forms a paragraph by itself, so that the thought is 
easy to grasp. The illustrations are very numerous, and no pains has been 
spared to make the book one which a little child will delight to possess. 


Robinson Crusoe 
For Young Folks 


Edited by M. GODOLPHIN 


Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. Suitable for third and fourth 
grade children. 


This edition of “ Robinson Crusoe” is for somewhat older children 
than the one for youngest readers. It is adapted for use in the lower 
grades, and is edited with the care and regard for the tastes of children 
which are conspicuous in “ Swiss Family Robinson.” This volume con- 
tains many half-tone illustrations, and forms, altogether, an ideal reading 
bc » rk . 


Illus. 


Swiss Family Robinson 
For Young Folks 


Edited by M. GODOLPHIN 
Illustrated. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
Large type edition. Suitable for third and fourth grades. 

This is another of the classics which the children love, but which they 
have hitherto known only when their elders were kind enough to read 
it tothem. It is a hopeful sign when such books are arranged for little 
folks and the sooner they supplant the old fashioned primer the better 
it will be for the children, Young people are usually so eager to read 
that it takes a very dull book indeed, to discourage them, and witha 
story like this their progress will be astonishingly rapid. The portions 
of the tale selected for use have been chosen with much discrimination 
and regard for what children like, but the connection of the narrative 
has been duly preserved. All difficult or long words have been simplified 
and the paragraphs and sentences are short. There are plenty of illus- 
trations, which always form so large a share of the interest of a book to 
children. In the size and appearance of the volume as well as in the 
contents, the publishers have always remembered the tastes of the little 
fulks who will be their readers. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


By LEWIS CARROLL 


With illustrations by TENNIEL. 
40 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 

The immortal adventures of Alice 
need no introduction to young or old 
readers, but this edition has much to 
recommend it to teachers and children. 
Almost every page contains one of the 
delightful illustrations of John Tenniel, 
which will not only please children, but 
prove very suggestive in the original 
illustrative exercises, of which all 
teachers know the value. 


Through the i 
Looking Glass ™ 
and What Alice Found There 


By LEWIS CARROLL 
With illustrations by TENNIEL. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 
Although this book has been less used as a reader than the more 
famous companion volume, it is quite as fascinating to children, for 
surely there is no child who will not eagerly welcome something more 
about Alice. This volume is also illustrated by John Tenniel. 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; 


or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, etc. 
By MARY and ELIZABETH KIRBY, Edited for use in Ameri- 


can Schools. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


In this collection of pleasant tales the authors have told the story of 
tea, coffee, sugar, salt, currants, rice and honey. The information is 
conveyed so artfully that there is no suggestion of the library or geography, 
yet when the reading lessons are finished the children will possess 
‘ accurate knowledge of these articles of food 
and the countries in which they are found. 
The book is beautifully illustrated by 
several full-page half-tones and many 
smaller pictures. 


Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
Price, 50 cents 
Charmingly illustrated with new half- 
tone engravings. The most beautiful edition 
ut this popular work. 


Bds., 
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BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO OWN 


The Children of the Cold 


A Charming Story of Children in Arctic Regions 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. Illus. Price, $1.25. 

Bound in blue and silver, with 
a cover stamp flashing white and 
golden auroral streamers, we put 
this book first, before reading it, 
into the hands of a three-year-old 
girl-critic. She pronounced it “a 
shiner,” only making the mistake 
of calling the brave explorer, bon- 
neted in furs, and here stamped 
in gilt, “a lovely lady.” The 
dozens of pictures have the merit 
‘of being correct, as they were 
drawn from life. Youngsters and 
oldsters alike will be set straight 
as to details of Arctic life, once 
left erroneously in the mind by 
romancing artists and engravers. 
Especially is this the case with 
the sledge and dogs, and their 
fashion of harness. As to the 
games and sports of the Eskimo 
children, none could have told so 
well about these unless he had 
lived as the lieutenant did, inside 
the snow huts. As for the brown babies up there under the Arctic roof 
of the world, our American must have dandled them often, for he has 
caught the very rhythm of their lullabies. We confess to becoming a child 
again as we read the fifteen chapters of his book. Any child six years 
old ought to enjoy it. The blubber loving baby pictured before us is 
“ Boreas,” and his house, playthings, companions, candy, work, and life, 
from the time when teeth and hair are lacking until they are lacking 
again, are described in easy but not silly language. The book snaps 
and crackles with fun.— Critic. 


New 
Series 
of 

Art 
Histories 


Vol. |. ARCHITECTURE 


By JAMES FREDERICK HOPKINS, Director of Drawing, 
Boston Public Schools 

















Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 242 pages. Price, $1.00. 

“THE WATCHMAN,” Boston, says: In “Outlines of Art History” 
Mr. Hopkins recapitulates, in ten chapters, packed with information 
couched in untechnical but graphic language, the chief characteristics of 
the developing styles of building from the Egyptian pyramid to the 


Madison Square Garden structure of the nineteenth century. The illus- 


| 
| 
| 





trations chosen, showing ground plan as well as elevation, are always | 


apt and are fairly typical of cheir school and era, The book-work is 
exceptionally commendable. The paper is firm, smooth and white, the 
typography is artistic, and the plate impressions are clear and sharp. 
This book affords the enterprising teacher a chance to win the good will 
as well as the confidence of the pupil, for it charms the eye while it 
invites study. 


Children of the World 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Fully illustrated. 254 pages. Small qto. 


eae 


Cloth, $1.00 


re 


The “Children of the 
World” will be an unfailing 
delight for picture study and 
marvelous story because of the 
great variety of national life 
and the unusual attention 
given to details of the every- 
day customs of strange peo- 
ple. The book is literally full 
of pictures and they open up 
the life of the people as if we 
had been invited to enter their 
countries and see for ourselves. 
It is rare that illustrations 
mean so much in any book as 
in this—they are original, 
striking, and almost tell the 
story without the text. Par- 
‘| ticularly will the games and 
| sports of these all-over-the- 
world children be of exciting 
interest to American boys and 
girls, for “ play” is the “* open 
sesame’”’ to every childish 
heart. The make-up of the 
book is rich and artistic, and 
expense has not been spared 
in giving the “Children of 
the World” a beautiful setting. ~—Primary Education. 


Chalk Modeling 


The New [lethod of 


MAP DRAWING 


Including Introduction and Suggestive Lessons 
on the Use of the PMaps 











By IDA CASSA HEFFRON 


Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, Iil., Lecturer and Instructor in 
Pedagogics in Art, College for Teachers, University of Chicago. 


Cloth. Fully Illus. Price, $1.00. 

WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal., in 
N. Y. School Fournal says: A tour of blackboard inspection shows that 
the average teacher minimizes the value of her boards. There is no 
need of recounting the dismal acres of “sums” and columns of spelling 
that confront the children all day and every day. When our pupils 
grow up we complain that they do not know how to decorate their 
walls. 

Whatever be the righteous demands of orthography and arithmetic 
upon blackboard space, the discerning teacher has other uses for it as 
well. If we stop to think of it, the blackboard is a very large half of 
the grace teacher’s paraphernalia by which she must conduct her work. 

There has been a great deal of talk abcut the desirability of the 
teacher's power to draw. There has been very little practical aid offered 
towards this end. Miss Heffron’s new book, “Chalk Modeling,” goes 
a long way toward filling this distinctly felt want. Although by intent 
the book confines itself to geographical drawing, the bulk of the numer- 
ous illustrations will be deeply stimulating and suggestive to teachers of 
other subjects in all grades. Itis a revelation of the possibilities of 
crayon and blackboard in the hands of amy ene who has courage t» try, 

Every teacher who has blackboards in her room should have “ Chalk 
Modeling ” on her desk. 
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The Coming Year 


The question of education is primarily a question of 
teachers; incidentally only a question of methods. In- 
formation is indispensable, and the methods by which it 
may be best imparted must be known and employed by 
the teacher; but the end is a cultivated mind, opening to 
the light as flowers to the morning rays, athirst for knowl- 
edge as the growing corn for rain and sunshine. 

— Bishop Spalding. 


That looks like a text but a sermon will not follow; 
only a good fellowship talk together about its mean- 
ing. If one were asked to condense in a few words 
the purpose and scope of education and the secret of 
reaching it, words more choice and pithy than the 
above could hardly be selected. 

The method devotee who searches summer schools 
and educational papers for sleight-of-hand methods to 
get showy results while one waits, like advertised 
mending and pressing, may not perceive the truth of 
this clearly defined goal toward which every teacher 
must seek to direct her pupils; —“ a cultivated mind 
opening to the light as flowers to the morning rays; 
and athirst for knowledge as the growing corn for rain 
and sunshine.” It may be a threadbare statement -—— 
but what shall take its place? — that a teacher teaches 
by what she zs, not by what she says or assumes—- 
only by what inheres in her inmost fibre. The 
teacher without culture or knowledge thirst herself 
will never feel the need of these for her pupils, or seek 
to create in their hearts that which in after years will 
make them open-minded, earnest seekers for the 
invisible best things as long as they live. 

But, granted, that the teacher knows she is wanting 
in these indispensable requisites for the broad training 
of her children, what shall she do to remedy it? If she 
is conscious of an inward poverty and a lack of power 
to reach, hold, inspire, and enrich their inner life, what 
shall she do? Many teachers, not satisfied with pres- 
ent attainment begin, in the early fall, to lay out a 
course of study for themselves to be pursued through- 
out the year. With one it is a foreign language; with 
another a course of lectures; another will seek to per- 
fect her music; still another will go on with her paint- 
ing; and others will select some work in literature. 
There can be only words of commendation for these 
praiseworthy ambitions; success to every teacher 
who can carry out such a purpose, when school- 
room duties increase, the days grow shorter, and 
strength wanes. But she may do one or all of these 
things and miss, pitiably, that for which she strives. 
Why? The pursuance of any single subject, or any 
number of subjects for information or manual skill 
alone will never train the senses or enrich the heart to 
perceive and absorb the infinite riches and opportuni- 
ties of life. Is that vague? Thisisits meaning. The 
world in which our children must live will be largely 
just the kind of world they are able to make it. To 
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equip them with an intellectual preparation only is to 
send them forth with neither hunger nor thirst for the 
unseen sustenance that makes life worth living. If 
the teacher who can have her children but one year, 
can feel at its close that she has done something to 
make them feel the beauty and beneficence of the 
natural world and to recognize the Divine Plan in 
every revelation of it; to render them kinder to every 
living thing; to influence them to be more patient, 
forgiving, and helpful to each other; to lead them to 
know that music, poetry, and art have a message for 
humanity; to bring them to be generous to the 
opinion of others; to fire them with a determination 
to know more and more every day about everything 
within their life-grasp; to determine to de some- 
thing in the world worth while —Ah! this is to 
start the children toward an education which will 
make for the cultivation and upward growth of the 
whole being. 

Does some one say, ‘ But one can do very little 
toward this in one year?”’ Perhaps, but to turn even 
one young face toward the desired goal, or to place 
young feet in the right road, though one cannot 
watch a single step of their forward course, is a great, 
great thing. No teacher can do as much as this till 
she sees the goal with eyes unsealed and knows the 
pathway by personal experience. It is not pointing 
the way that inspires others, but the power to lead. 
This can only be acquired by becoming, in some 
measure, that which she wishes her children to 
be. Teaching is the unconscious reflection of the 
teacher's inner self. Imparting information and get- 
ting a class ready for promotion to the next grade 
may be simply a trade. One may be most skilful at 
it and yet do very little toward educating that class in 
the true sense. 


Literary Study for Busy People 
II. 


H. A. DAvIDsOoN 


The Time We Spend 


AMERTON once said that many a person fond of 
novels reads more words before he is twenty-five 
than the college student. How great the difference 
in the impression made on the mind! In four 

short years the temper and habit of the student’s mental 
activity is wholly changed ; but the careless reader seems 
scarcely to have broadened his knowledge, so slightly have 
the contents of his book modified his habit of thought. 
This disparity in results is due, primarily, to the fact that 
the student's reading is carefully selected, and is codrdinated 
and placed in sequence with reference to systems of thought, 
while the reader has taken the books and magazines thrown 
in his way by chance or the suggestions of friends, and, 
often, has failed of the keen attention that is secured by the 
direction of the mind to some special topic of interest. The 
smallest portions of time, if their use be directed to a 
definite end, will show surprising results ; intellectual power 
increases in geometrical ratio, and knowledge is a powerful 
magnet drawing to itself of its own kind. The right book, 
ready at hand, will displace many disconnected volumes. 
There are some persons for whom a book in unoccupied 
moments is a necessity of life. By the exercise of foresight, 
the reading of all such may be made to minister directly to 
their culture. Even fiction, read intelligently and with 
system, becomesa means of education, and, with prevision, 
the hours spent, book in hand, in journeys, vacations, and 
visits may have distinct value. 
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The pressure of duties and the solicitations of pleasure in 
this beginning of the twentieth century are so insistent that 
it is wise for the would-be student to take advantage of 
every circumstance in his life offering aid in the fulfilment 
of secret purposes. Next in importance to system in the 
selection of reading and the use of time, is the adjustment of 
the choice of study to the necessary occupations of life. 
One whose best-laid plans for the pursuit of some favorite 
line of reading, or study, or art, miscarry, may still accom- 
plish much by choosing some means of culture that may 
readily be allied with the demands of daily living. To illus- 
trate: The younger members of a family are in the high 
school. Father, mother, older brother or sister, spends, 
each evening, a short time helping the children in their 
tasks. ‘The study may be English, “The Alhambra,” “The 
Lady of the Lake,” or any other piece of good literature 
long familiar to the more mature mind. But suppose “The 
Lady of the Lake” be made the centre of a systematic 
study of Scott’s life and work. A good map of Scotland, 
the autobiography, “Abbotsford,” such a railway and tourist’s 
hand-book as may be obtained from the transatlantic steam- 
ship companies, will furnish material at small expense. 
“Marmion,” “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ one or two of 
the novels belonging to the same period of history may be 
re-read. The mere presence of maps and illustrative books 
on the study table, the contact with the keen interest of the 
older mind, will broaden and enrich beyond measure the 
child’s study, and meantime, the helper will reap a rich 
reward. It is ever to be remembered that noble literature 
bears many meanings, enfolded one within another, in 
pregnant phrases. The mature mind, retracing the way 
along which flowers were gaily gathered in youth, is often 
delighted with store of deeper meaning unperceived 
before. In like manner, if the study be American His- 
tory, one may trace the wandering of adventurers with 
maps and field books, and read in the pages of Park- 
man or Fiske stories more absorbing and thrilling than 
fiction. 

But the busy worker who would fain broaden her own 
culture may be a weary teacher taxed to the utmost of time 
and strength. Still there is a way. She may select for 
special attention each year one of the subjects she must 
teach. Let it be language, or nature study with reference to 
some science, or history—whatever most interests, or sug- 
gests a keenly-felt deficiency. She may find out what text- 
books are used in this subject in the schools above her own, 
high school, or college, or university; these may be used 
for reference and illustration—little by little they will be 
mastered. The whole range of text-books parallel with the 
ones taught may be examined for suggestion and criticism. 
An estimate of the value of each made upon careful com- 
parison is in itself an important addition to the intelligence 
and usefulness of the instruction. 

Let the busy teacher combine private study intimately with 
preparation for the class-room ; the result will be a perceptible 
advance each year, and in a series of years a growth that will 
place her far beyond companions who have not done likewise. 
She may think herself too tired or too busy to add anything to 
the heavy tasks of her daily routine, but, in truth, it is far more 
a question of the right tools conveniently at hand than of 
time, and the quickening of the mind will soon lighten the 
burden of old tasks. Could there be placed, week by week, 
upon the study table of every teacher in the state of New 
York some new book, or map, or chart, or picture, bearing 
on his or her work, ninety-nine times out of one hundred it 
would be taken up and examined. If this be true, then a 
constantly broadening culture along the lines of work is 
within the reach of every teacher. The conditions are 
forethought and selection at the beginning of the year, and 
the regular expenditure of small sums of money. To be 
niggardly in providing the means of study and growth while 
at work is intellectual suicide. It were no more fatal to 
exhaust, week by week, the physical strength without supply- 
ing adequate nourishment for the body. Nor is the 
economy apparent. ‘The expenditure of money for the 
gaining of knowledge never yields larger returns in pro- 
portion to the outlay than when the person is engaged in 
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productive occupation. The expense of one term at normal 
school or college will furnish material for profitable work at 
home for many years. 

But not everyone who would add to a limited education is 
either teacher or home-keeper, or able to find aid in 
resources adapted to these. It is possible, however, in 
almost every occupation, to find in the common affairs of 
life some point of vital interest which will serve as an open 
door into broader fields of knowledge. The man who works 
in a railroad office may master the mechanism of engines, 
learn to make drawings, and study the applications of steam 
anu electricity. He may learn to understand the organiza- 
tion of companies, the management of freight, and the 
hundred problems of railway administration. In the end, 
he may come to know the history of railroading, the different 
systems of foreign countries. ‘There are books, pamphlets, 
and magazine articles cn all these subjects if he will but seek 
them. College students spend months upon similar topics ; 
but the man in actual contact with the problems of trans- 
portations may work with a certain advantage over the 
student separated from practical conditions, provided only 
he chooses what he will read and goes about it with some 
degree of intelligence and system. 

Again, in several political campaigns in recent years, the 
silver question has been an issue of paramount importance. 
There is in print in one volume a reliable history of gold 
and silver monics and monetary standards in Europe and 
America from 1252 A.D. to 1894. Another small book of 
two hundred pages contains an explanation and comparison 
of the bank systems of England, France, Germany, Spain, 
and the United States. Another gives a simple and clear 
history of bi-metalism in the United States from the begin- 
ning. ‘This has not been the first proposal to change the 
ratio of gold and silver. History tells why it has been 
changed before and points out the results that have fol- 
lowed. Yet how many persons there are who read only the 
literature distributed by partisan campaign committees and 
let slip the opportunity of becoming thoroughly intelligent 
on an important subject. In the same manner, many public 
questions, the tariff, trade, questions of international law, 
treaties, suggest topics inviting special reading at moments 
of keen and common interest. A few men and women, 
often, in the beginning, those in narrow places and 
straitened circumstances, do these things ; this is why, here 
and there, one is found ready and fit for leadership when an 
occasion arises requiring knowledge and judgment. 

These suggestions have been made primarily with the 
purpose of giving aid in the use to best advantage of time 
already at disposal, but we must not stop here. If time for 
self-improvement is scanty and fragmentary after the most 
careful arrangement of leisure hours, there is still one thing 
to be tried. We should scan the details of living, item by 
item, with utmost care, and determine, each in his own 
mind, the relative obligation of every duty, the comparative 
value of every object of free choice. In the choice between 
the things to be done and those to be left undone, there is 
a golden rule of the intellectual life. Never exchange a 
birthright for a mess of pottage. ‘There are few of us who 
could not find, from year’s end to year’s end, many things 
that might be given up. A young teacher once became 
interested in fancy work. She was industrious and spent 
upon it the odd moments of the day. At the close of the 
term, she realized that it had kept books and papers out of 
her hands, absorbed her time for quiet thought, and made 
continuous the nervous strain of the school-room. She laid 
it aside and in the years of busy work that followed, not even 
the emergency of Cuaristmas and a slender purse ever 
tempted her to take it up again. This one saving was 
equivalent, in time, to several years of study. 

If we could fall into a habit of estimating things by their 
cost in time as well as in money! Fifty cents’ worth of 
canvas and silk, thirty hours of time! What is the time 
worth an hour? What must be given up if it is spent in 
this manner? Do not misunderstand. It is a real depriva- 
tion to sacrifice the beautiful things that grow under skilful 
fingers, and the eager soul often hungers for fitness and har- 
mony in the appointments of life. None are more apprecia- 
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tive of beauty in their surroundings than those who seek the 
higher life of mind and heart. Some there are who may 
enjoy both, but many must choose plain living and high 
thinking or forego the joy and the rewards of the intellectual 
life. 

If any readers have taken up these articles in the hope 
that the writer may prop.se some easy method of acquiring 
literary culture, they were never more mistaken. Nothing 
of fine quality is to be had for the wishing, least of all that 
complex something that we call education—culture. Not 
even money will buy it. The intellectual and moral 
nature of man is like a piece of tough-grained wood: it is 
hard in the fibre and resists change ; only patient hand-work 
will bring out the fine grain. 

President Andrews once said that “ the constituents of a 
sound education are, first, character; secondly, culture ; 
thirdly, critical power, including accuracy, and also sym- 
pathy with all the various ages, nationalities, and moods of 
men ; and fourthly, power to work hard under rule and under 
pressure.”” Whether we study in colleges and universities or 
whether we strive alone as best we may to make up for lack 
of opportunity, the results to be aimed at are the same. 
When we possess disciplined powers, when we are able to 
concentrate attention immediately and steadily upon one 
subject, when we can change the mind from one subject to 
another without serious loss of attention or waste of time, 
the essential qualities of an educated man or woman are 
ours; without them, a mass of miscellaneous information 
gathered in the store-house of the brain is no more culture 
than if the same facts lay bound between the covers of a 
book. 

In all home study, it must be constantly borne in mind 
that the object of the work is not so much the gaining of 
information as the cultivation of the critical judgment, the 
increase of the ability to understand. ‘To this end, the first 
condition of fruitful literary study, after time and place have 
been granted it, is the adoption of a definite plan. No 
matter how limited the time at command, if effort be directed 
to a single end, growth will be apparent and steady. Thirty 
minutes a day, or three hours a week, spent upon a hundred 
disconnected subjects in a year will yield no perceptible 
results ; devoted to one subject, they will work one of those 
fine changes in point of view and breadth which remove the 
character of the individual, today, from that of yesterday, 
as certainly as each annual ring around the heart of the 
sapling oak does its part in rearing the monarch of the 
forest. 

The writer once heard a professional man, of reputation 
in America and Europe for the value of his original investi- 
gations, speak before a state association of his fellow prac- 
titioners on the importance of continuous work beyond the 
demands of routine practice. He pleaded with the young 
men just entering on their careers, in words that still burn 
with moving eloquence in the memory of one listener, to 
give a little time, daily, if no more than twenty minutes, to 
something that should advance professional knowledge con- 
tinually beyond the border of present acquirement. He 
pictured with the incisiveness of full appreciation the differ- 
ence in knowledge, skill, success even, that twenty years 
would show between the man who from the beginning had 
given constantly a little time to the broader field of profes- 
sional knowledge lying beyond the detail cf his daily 
practice, and one who had been disinclined or too busy for 
aught but work that yields immediate return. His words 
borrowed quiet emphasis from the simple statement of his 
own habit in the years when he had occupied an unknown 
office in a small, inland city. He said that he had often 
found his own hour for work in the quiet time after midnight, 
for the reason that he had been engaged on biologic investi- 
gations requiring that even the dust in the house should fall 
into silence and rest before he opened his culture tubes. 
As this man stood before us in the dignity of thoughtful 
earnestness and achievement, his effort seemed worth while, 
but in the beginning it was no whit less difficult and void of 
promise than the undertaking of any young man or woman 
now debating a plan of work directed to the end of personal 
or professional growth. 
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The Motor Ability of Children 


ERY little study has been made of the motor ability 

V of children. It is probable that we could teach 

many of the subjects of the common schools better 

if we knew just what movements children can make. 

Kindergarten training would also be placed on a more 
satisfactory basis. 

Preyer has shown that children in learning to talk have 
the same difficulties as people who have diseases of speech. 

Peculiar movements, such as dragging the feet, trembling 
of the hands or head in adults, are symptoms of certain 
diseases of the muscles and nerves. It will be of interest to 
determine whether in the normal growth of children such 
movements do not also appear. 

It has been suggested that certain nervous diseases of 
children begin while they are yet able to attend school, and 
that by simple tests, cases of such diseases may be Geter- 
mined during their school stage. 

To aid in solving these problems the following tests have 
been gathered from various sources, and are now offered for 
trial and criticism. 

In testing pupils take two or three of them at a time, 
before or after school, noting which time. Record age, sex 
and nationality. Use but one syllabus at a time—the other 
some days later. If it should seem best to you, omit any 
one of the tests. If the pupil shows any sign of fatigue, do 
not continue testing him. Give absolutely no other help 
than indicated in the directions, for results obtained cannot 
show in any way the value of your teaching. The most 
insignificant looking paper is often, to the expert, the most 
valuable ; so make no efforts to make your returns “ show 
up well.’””, Number your results to correspond with the tests. 


First Series 


1 !Ask the child to stand with feet close together and 
hands at sides. Is there any swaying of the body? Try 
same with eyes closed. What difference? 

2 Have him walk across the room backwards with eyes 
closed. (Keep near him to prevent falling.) Is there any 
dragging of either foot, walking with feet wide apart, or 
turning to right or left? 

3 Have him try to sit still half a minute exactly. Note 
all the movements he makes in the effort. Does he hold his 
breath ? 

4 Ask him to close his eyes and hold his hands out 
horizontally with the fingers spread. Is there tremor or 
twitching of the fingers? Which ones and in what direc- 
tions? Is it slight or distinct? 

5 Hold your hands above your head out of sight and 
with palms front. Ask him to do the same. Does he raise 
them to the same height? Hold them symmetrically? Are 
the fingers or thumbs spread apart on either hand? Which? 
Which hand sinks first on a half-minute’s trial? Hold up 
your own hands but a moment. 

6 Place him ten feet away. Toss back and forth ten 
times a ball as large as a tennis ball. How and where does 
he throw it? How many times does he catch it? 

7 Ask the boys to lie down on their backs, if they are, 
willing. How dothey getup? Have they difficulty? 

8 Ask for the pronunciation of these letters and words 
and note errors: 7, 4, s, 4, k, d, f, n, v, 9, go, which, thin, 
the, long, show. 

9 What signs cf mental fatigue have you noticed in him 
in school work? Has he made any involuntary movements 
during these tests? 

10 Please add any comments or suggestions that may 
occur to you. 


1 The swaying may be charted exactly and easily; 


if desired, 
directions will be given. 


Second Series 
1 Does the child dress himself? 
and fasten hooks and eyes? 
2 Can he tie the ends of a string together? 
kind cf a knot? 
3 Can he thread a needle? 
hold it? 


Button his clothing, 
In what 


In which hand does he 
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4 Can he interlace slats? 

5 Can he wind thread on a spool? How does he do it? 

6 Can he spin a top made of half a spool or button 
mold? Can he snap a marble? 

7 Can he hopon each foot? Stand on tip-toes or heels? 
Touch his knees or shoes while standing? 

8 Place before him pattern number three; give him 
squares of paper or square blocks; ask him to imitate it. 
Then show him number four. Does he shift the outer 
blocks of number three to make the other figure or does he 
build anew from the beginning? ‘The patterns may be 
shown him drawn full size on paper, or made of the blocks. 
If he fails, divide each pattern vertically, in the middle ; try 
him and note results. 

g Count and beat time, double, treble and quadruple. 
Can he do it? Rapidly? 

10 Does he swing his arms or sway his body when 
walking? Can he march, keeping step as you count time or 
play for him? Can he run and keep time? Does he, when 
marching, move the head, eyes, mouth or tongue ? 

11 Pat the top of your head and at the same time move 
the other hand in a circle on the breast. Can he imitate 
you? 

12 Rest your forearms on the table, the hands in an easy 
position with the fingers curved and the lower parts of the 
palms and the tips of the fingers touching the surface of the 
table. Begin tapping, letting the movements proceed from 
the little fingers to the thumbs. Ask him to imitate you. 
Notice the movements he actually makes. Are they with 
the hand and arm moving together from the elbow; the 
whole hand moving from the wrist ; all of the fingers moving 
in unison from the knuckles; or with index finger alternat- 
ing with the other three? Reverse the tapping, beginning 
with the thumbs. Can he imitate you any better? Just 
what does he do? 

13 Can he drive a nail or hit it squarely after several 
trials when started for him? 

14 Canherolla hoop? Skate? Turn a somersault or 
walk on his hands? (The boy, of course.) 

15 What movements seem to you to be most difficult for 
children to learn ?—/edagogical Seminary 


The Motor Ability of Children to Make Com- 
plex Coérdinations, both of Larger Muscles 
and of Smaller Ones 


The following results are from simple and general tests, 

A pattern found in most of the kindergarten guides con- 
sists of four slats interlaced. This was taken for a test, 
using slats eight inches long and one-half an inch wide. 
Four were taken and interlaced before the children, and left 
so for them to see; four others were then given to each 
child, and the children were asked to interlace them. ‘The 
slats were interlaced a second or even a third time before 
the children, yet but one child—a girl of six — succeeded ; 
nine copied the figure, the remaining fifty failed wholly. 
There was not opportunity to test more. 

Test number twelve of the second series gave significant 
results; 162 children were tested with this, none of whom 
succeeded in reversing the movement ; five succeeded some- 
what slowly in tapping correctly with both hands; four were 
successful with the right hand only, and three with the left; 
fifty tapped with the whole hand, using a wrist motion ; nine 
with the whole hand, using an elbow motion ; five with the 
whole hand, with both an elbow and a wrist motion ; forty- 
nine alternated the index finger with the other three; seven 
of these, however, did this with one hand only, the move- 
ment of the other being with all the fingers moving together 
from the knuckles; twenty-five gave irregular movements 
indefinite and rather uncertain, but in many instances 
approaching success; in twelve cases the movement was 
from the knuckles, all of the fingers moving together. 

I am not concerned at present with the effect of training 
on the ability of children to make these movements, but 
rather with the problem, What is the period of the develop- 
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ment of function in the nerve centres controlling the finer 
muscles concerned in delicate codrdinations? Evidently for 
these children it is only beginning. 

Fifty-six boys were asked to thread a large needle: fifty 
succeeded, but often only after two or three efforts; six 
failed, though given extra large needles and more time. It 
was evidently new to most of them. After the first trial 
there was in many cases apparent a feeling of nervousness. 

Twenty-two out of sixty-three children failed in the effort 
to tie the ends of a two-foot string together. Those who 
succeeded tied, in every instance except four, the ends by 
placing them side by side. This is the simplest form in 
which it could be done. 

In the tests for the codrdination of the larger muscles, far 
less difficulty was experienced. The eleventh test of the 
second series has often been tried by older people, and in 
some places by children. It was new to the children 
reported on here. ‘The novelty first amused them, yet all 
but three asked made an effort to get the movement. 
They were first asked to make one hand move in a circle on 
the breast ; after this was started they were asked to place 
the other hand on top of the head and pat with it. In 
forty-five cases the result was either patting with both hands 
or moving them both in a circle. In the other ninety-seven 
cases there were first unsuccessful movements, often patting 
with both hands or moving both in a circle, or an alternating 
of these, but a considerable degree of success followed in 
each case. 

One hundred and sixty were shown how to beat time. 
Arm movements were used. Practically all could beat 
double time freely. ‘Treble and quadruple were more diffi- 
cult, but by going slowly it was done by all but fifteen. Not 
more than two minutes’ time was taken with each test; and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that, with ten or fifteen 
minutes’ careful training, all could succeed. 

(From Zeachers’ College Record, New York City. The. 
May number is devoted to the Study of Children.—Tue 
EDITOR ) 





The Year Lies Sheaved 


The year lies sheaved upon the autumnal hills ; 
There in the sunburnt stacks the beauty sleeps 

Of beam and shower, dawn, and silver dew, 
Whispers of woody dusk, and upward deeps 

Of moonlight when the air is crystal blue. 
The bending farmer gathers into heaps 

A harvest with the summer woven through. 

—Harrison S. Morris 


Some October Butterflies 


THE EDITOR 


ID you study butterflies last month? The Monarch 
may be seen until late in October—easy to be found 
with its gay orange-brown and black wings. ‘These 
butterflies are very beautiful, measuring between 

four and five inches, and sail about in graceful curves, never 
inahurry. It is believed by some that this butterfly goes 
south in the fall; if true, it is very interesting for the chil- 
dren to know. 

The Monarch deposits its tiny egg on the under side of 
the milkweed leaf from the first of June till the last of Sep- 
tember ; this hatches in four or five days; as a caterpillar, 
moults four times ; as a chrysalis, sleeps in a green and gold 
castle, for a week or ten days, then emerges a Monarch 
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among butterflies —all in the space of three weeks, It 
would not be difficult to watch this process in the school- 
room in June, if teachers and children were not completely 
absorbed in the closing scenes of school. But this splendid 
creature will kindly live on till vacation is over for the chil 
dren to make his acquaintance. No other illustration of 
the complete metamorphosis is more convenient and rapid 
for school-room observation, as this butterfly once seen it 
can never be forgotten. 

If the Monarch is secured for closer observation, let his 
lordship receive,all the kindness and good treatment of any 
other royal prisoner and be released in good time and due 
honor. Now, where does this butterfly go when the cold 
days come? That’s the secret. If the Monarch doesn’t 
migrate, how is it that we see it again in the early spring, 
with its color glory somewhat faded? Set your little 
naturalists to thinking about this. 


The Painted Beauty is another fall butterfly for the chil- 
dren to notice. It is found on asters, goldenrod, and 
thistles as late as October. It can be easily picked up when 
it is searching for the aster nectar, but it will ‘ play dead” 
instantly, coming to life soon if left quiet a few seconds. It 
is marked with black, orange and white, rose color on the 
fore wings, and two large peacock-eye spots near the hind 
margin of each posterior wing. Look on the “everlasting” 
plants in September and October for the caterpillar of this 
butterfly, in hollow white nests made of bits of the ever- 
lasting flowers woven with white silk threads. Here he 
lives and dines on the leaf-pulp under the nest till he has to 
seek food elsewhere, when he builds another leaf-bower. 
This caterpillar is very gay and showy with red and yellow 
bands, spotted with silvery white. The chrysalis is made 
either in the nest or on the stems of the everlasting plant. 
It is very beautiful, glowing like a jewel with green, bronze 
and gold tints. The chrysalis stage lasts about two weeks, 
so that its whole life history takes place in the fall, and the 
emergence of the full-winged butterfly can be watched in 
the schoolroom. 


Now comes the most interesting of all — real punctuation 
butterflies! There are Interrogation and Comma butterflies. 
The Interrogation flies till about the middle of October. 
The larve is found, in June or September, on elm trees and 
hop vines. The chrysalis stage occupies from seven to 
eleven days, and its history could be easily worked out in 
the school-room. How does it get its name? ‘There is a 
silvery mark resembling a semicolon on the center of each 
hind wing, and since the semicolon is the Greek interroga- 
tion point, it is known as the Interrogation butterfly ; 
shouldn’t it be Semicolon butterfly? There is a secret as 
to the winter quarters of this insect. It passes the winter 
as a butterfly, but where? It appears early in the spring 
before the flowers and seeks for the sap in injured trees. 


The Woolly Bear, a brown and black hairy caterpillar, goes 
hurrying along in the fall, to find a place to hibernate,—a 
rare thing among butterflies. -It is the larva of the Isabella 
Tiger moth. It will roll itself up like a ball under some 
stone or old log and remain dead quiet all winter. 


The Clover butterfly can be seen as late as October. 
They are very common and fly with a flutter and zigzag. 


As to cocoons of the Promethea, Cecropia, and Luna 
moths, everybody knows that these are to be gathered in 
the fall and early winter, to be kept for the spring and sum- 
mer resurrection. But it is worth while to gather the 
caterpillars in September and October and watch them spin 
the drapery of their couch about them and lie down, per- 
chance, to pleasant dreams. 


‘© mamma,” cried little Bob one day, ‘‘ when you stroke 
pussy’s fur this way, you can feel the electricity, and, when you 
put your ear down, you can hear her trolley!” 
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Blackboard Drawings for October 
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Tact 
Then and Now 


GAIL H. CALMERTON 


1VEN an inexperienced primary teacher, with a good 
education, enthusiasm, and sympathy for children, to 


find—tact. 

The inexperienced teacher does not wish to be 
harsh to the children in her charge, but she often seems so. 
This is due, many times, to a worried feeling of need of in- 
stant correction which, in her inexperience, she finds 
necessary to be administered continually to some one of the 
irresponsible little ones, untrained in body as well as mind. 
This harsh manner is really foreign to herself and is assumed 
in self-defense. Experience gives her tact. She deals with 
the children more effectively, yet in a sympathetic manner. 

To a casual observer the final result appears much the 
same—the apple is not eaten in school again. But who can 
measure the result of the child’s mental attitude—of the 
sympathy established between the little one and his teacher. 
In return he gives her unbounded love and there forms a 
habit of respect for all teachers which, in a measure, follows 
through his school-life, even should he pass into the hands 
of others Jess mindful of “ Children’s Rights.” 

How an inexperienced teacher disciplined at the begin- 
ning of her work, and how experience has taught her wiser 
methods is shown in the comparison below. 

Then: 

** Get Kenneth’s book, August. 

member to bring your own reader.” 


Now: 


“ But August, I have no book for you. 
you borrow Kenneth’s. He is absent and I cannot ask him 
about it. I would no more think of going to his desk and 
taking his book than I would think of going into his house 
and taking his cap without his permission. You may sit in 
this chair and when it is your turn | will write your sentence 
on the board ; then you will not miss everything.” 


Then : 

What a drizzly, rainy day! Only six children! It 
doesn’t pay to teach the children anything to-day. I shall 
have to teach the same things again when the other chil- 
dren return. 

“ We will not learn a new word to-daychildren. ‘There 
are so few of you here and you might as well wait until to- 
morrow.” 


Now : 


“Six little ducks! Yes, you must be little ducks, for 
ducks like the rain. They have their little red rubbers on. 

I’m thinking it will be just a good joke to learn the new 
word now, which the other children will have “-morrow, 
and to read the story we shall have to-morrow, and then 
when the other boys and girls come to school, every one of 
you will know it very well. Then you can tell it to them, 
and how surprised they will be! But I’m so afraid that 
you will not remember the new part. The new word is some- 
thing that walks right to—swimming-school, right out in the 
rain. You've guessed it, duck. It is a good day for 
ducks to be out, isn’t it?” 


Then : 
Oh dear, howeveram I to break August of eternally chew- 


I do wish you would re- 


No, I cannot let 


ing gum. I have had him put his gum in the waste- 
basket every day for a week. He doesn’t seem to mind it 
at all. 


“Put you gum in the basket, August. I don’t see how 


you chance to have gum every day.” 
Now : 


“‘ Are you so fond of gum, August?” (This is said in a 
quiet tone to August.) “Well, get a clean piece of paper 
from the basket to put the gum in and then place it on the 
little shelf, until you go home. You know it s impolite to 
chew gum in society, or to eat anything unless you have 
enough to pass to all of us.” 
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Then: 


I suppose I ought not to have made poor little Joe put 
the apple he was eating in the basket. He looks half starved, 
and the children said he found that piece of an apple in the 
yard. To think of his wanting it badly enough to eat it 
after that? He cried dreadfully. I wish I hadn’t made 
him throw it away. 


Now: 


“Come, Joe, here is a little chair. I think it will be 
nicer to sit here while you finish your apple. When you 
have finished, wash your hands nicely. Clean paper soils 
so easily.” 

Joe shyly sits down in the chair. He eats his apple and 
enjoys it; still there is a lurking idea in his head that he 
wouldn’t care to eat an apple that way every day. 


Then : 


If I have said “‘ Look at the board,” to Willie, once to- 
day, I have said it ten times. Just the minute I call the 
children’s attention to the board, that restless little Willie 
begins to look in his desk, or on the floor, or anywhere 
except the right place. ‘“ Now, Willie, do pay attention. 
If you disturb me again I shall have to punish you!” 


Now: 


“Look at this long new word, children. It is sguérved. 
Why, Willie, you won’t find a squirrel in your desk. Of 
course not; but here on the board you will find all about this 
squirrel. When we have finished reading about the squirrel 
I shall let Willie read the story all alone.” 


Then: 


However am I to suppress Willie! He wants to talk a// 
of the time. He has such long stories to tell, too. We were 
taught to let a child talk some of the time, but Willie wants 
to tell me something every time | say a word to the children. 
“ Do keep still, Willie!” 

Now : 


“Whenever you have something to tell us, Willie, just 
stand quietly by your seat and, if convenient, I shall be sure 
to see you.” 

One step gained—the little voice is not piping out at all 
times of the day. 

“Come right up here in front, Willie. Is it something 
we shall all enjoy? About a dead bird you sawonce? Oh, 
well, then I wouldn’t tell it. Just tel! p/asan? things about 
which we “ke to hear.” 


Then: 


Laura tumbled over Harold’s feet to-day. I have asked 
Harold to keep his feet under his seat and not out in the 
aisle. He seems to forget as soon as I am through asking 
him. ‘“ Harold, when wii you learn to keep your feet 
where they belong!” 

Now : 

“Isn't it fun to think of the little house each of us has? 
Each little desk is a little house here at school. We must 
keep everything in good order. And what a nice yard there 
is under the desk. And the aisles we may call the streets. 
Where does your mamma wish you to play, in your yard or 
in the street? The yard, of course. ‘Then let us keep our 
feet at home under our desks. No little street boys here.” 
Then: 

I took August’s whip away from him to-day. He insisted 
that he was “only playing’ when he switched the other boys. 
He didn’t seem to realize that he had done wrong. 

“ Give me your whip, August. Now I shall keep it.” 
Now : 

“Tt is not play, August, unless everyone concerned “Akes 
it. If you are happy and Willie unhappy, then you are not 


playing. If Willie is happy, but makes you unhappy, then 
you are not playing. Play means fun for all.” 


A pencil is the best of eyes.— Agassiz. 
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Two Schools 


I put my heart to school, 
In the world where men grow wise. 
** Go out,” I said, ‘‘ and learn the rule ; 
Come back when you win the prize.” 


My heart came back again. 
‘* And where is the prize? ” I cried. 
‘* The rule was false, and the prize was pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride.” 


I put my heart to school, 
In the woods where wild birds sing, 
In the fields where flowers spring, 
Where brooks run cold and clear, 
And the blue of heaven bends near. 
** Go out,” I said, ‘‘ you are only a fool, 
But perhaps they can teach you here.” 


And why do you stay so long, 
My heart, and where do you roam? 
The answer came with a laugh and a song, 
‘* I find this school is home.” 
—Henry Van Dyke in the Atlantic 


The Fringed Gentian 


The following extracts are made from “A Journey to 
Nature,’’* by permission of publishers. 


— THE Eprror. 


“It is only in October that Nature with us puts on the 
vanishing distances. The sky 
drops down with a mantle of 
gauze and wraps the mountain 
peaks in opalescent garments. 
There is always a week in Octo- 
ber when Nature holds a bit of 
yellow glass to our eyes, and, 
like children, we catch a glimpse 
of the golden age. I dare say 
that the paradisaical fancies of 
all peoples have been caught 
through the cathedral windows 
of the woods in this voluptuous 
month. 

“T never knew until the Doc- 
tor and I set out to make the acquaintance of October, what 
a sweet mystery it unfolded. Every sense was 
hushed and recipient. Every sound that summer makes 
sharp and sibilant sunk to a drowsy pianissimo. Every 
breeze murmured. Even the crows had interposed mellow- 
ing spaces. I heard them in a new perspective. It was so 
with the visual world. I saw that it was drawing a soft 
drapery around it, and animate things were hushed as if it 
had come into the chancel of the year. ‘ 

“ T heard the Doctor shouting to me as he held up some- 
thing like a bunch of grass. When he came back he handed 
me three or four stems about eighteen inches long of the 
fringed gentian, each stem having upon its curved branches 
four or five flowers. ° 

“<The last beautiful words of the season,’ he said, 
daintiest and most eloquent that she ever speaks.’ ‘ 
‘This is the flower of America. They can’t make it grow in 
China, and there are only some dull hints of it in Europe. 
Nowhere but in our land does it reach its feminine loveliness 
and then it makes the fleur-de-iis meagre, and the colum- 
bine and the violet washed out.’ 

“He held the bunch at arm’s length in front of him. 
‘Did you ever see branches with such a queenly and pen- 
sive curve? It is the grace of a tall beauty making her first 
bow to the world. The corolla is a perfect Etruscan vase— 
look at it, lifting four shell-shaped petals beautifully fringed 
and of an evasive azure that defies description.’ 

*“*« Nothing so beautiful in all our fields. Were it to grow 
in Thibet, they would canonize it. Persia would ascribe 
supernatural virtue to it. Greece would have immortalized 
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*** A Journey to Nature.” 


By J. P. Mowbray. Publishers, Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 
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it; but not having had it, she had to take up with the less 
regal flower, Narcissus. I dare say if we could get into the 
community of flowers, we should find that this is the queen, 
though it is a shame to call her a queen when she refuses to 
grow in any but a republican country. Isn’t that spray 
exactly the curve of fresh beauty making vassals of us all by 
mere contour? Do you observe that she is wrap- 
ping her tissuey shawls about her and hiding her face? 
Look at the spiral fringe; did you ever see such an airy 
twist as that? 

“This beautiful and almost human wild flower is placed 
wholly beyond the desires or the plans of men. It hides 
away from him. It will not grow in his garden. A thou- 
sand attempts have been made to domesticate it, in vain. 
It disdains the parterre, and refuses to bloom in the hot- 
house. It is the true child of Nature, and if you pluck it as 
I have done, it draws itself together, hides its virgin beauty 
like a true vestal, and dies draped.” 


“The secret of story-telling lies not in following rules, not 
in analyzing processes, not even in imitating good models, 
though these are all necessary, but first of all in being full — 
full of the story, the picture, the children ; and then in being 
morally and spiritually up to concert pitch, which is the true 
source of power in everything. From these comes spon- 
taneity ; what is within must come out; the story tells itself, 
and of your fullness the children all receive.” 

— Walter L. Hervey. 
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can dance no more,And autumn will soon be past. 





I know where you found your gold, little leaves 
That shines in your dresses gay, 

It glowed in the sun as it sank to rest 
Each beautiful summer day. 


Conscientiousness 


Mary was a very consvientious child. One day she was 
allowed to go and spend the day with some little cousins about 
her own age. After taking off her wraps she went to her aunt 
and said very soberly, ‘‘ Now, Aunt Cassie, if Sallie and Lizzie 
are bad to-day, please don’t hesitate to punish them because I am 
here.” 
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How Much? 


How much of October treasure can country children dis- 
cover, how much can be brought to children in the city, and 
how can it be used to lead both to feel the charm of the 
month, with its change and color, its fragrance and music? 

Material enough may be gathered in an hour. Much will 
depend on its disposal after it reaches the school-room. 
Branches of autumn leaves or sedges and rushes banked at 
the open windows, in lieu of screens, will rehearse in whis- 
pers the songs learned in forest and meadow. Seed pods 
gathered just before they are ripe will snap open as they 
mature. A deep box of moist earth, in which ferns are 
growing, will be a comfortable 
home for a frog or a turtle, 
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and apple. Provide yourself with a note-book — a five-cent 
pad of coars* paper is quite sufficient —for no careful and 
continuous study of trees, no study worthy of the name, can 
be made withont keeping a correct record of observations. 
Make a series of dates, one, three or five days apart, and 
record the color of the leaves on each one of the trees of 
your list. You will observe that individual leaves or single 
branches will often become a brilliant color while tne foliage 
mass is still green. You will also note that the prevailing 
autumnal tint of your tree group is yellow — but the yellow 
of the elm differs from the yellow of the beech and that of 
the hickory from that of the poplar. Record the difference 
in your note-book and the very effort to record them will 
quicken your vision to see them. 

The maple may give you sur- 





who can go down into the 


prises; for with one exception 





earth ta hibernate when he so 
elects. A sod taken from the 
roadside and placed in a sunny 
window will suit a cricket bet- 
ter. If a wire cover to keep 
him within bounds is provided, 
with a chip under which he may 
hide, an apple on which he may 
feed, and some tall stems on which 
he may climb, he will be quite at 
ease. 

How does he climb and how 
does he find his way? What does 
he do when he is disturbed? How 
does he get out of sight so quickly, 
and how does that flat back help 
him to fit under a board or a 
stone? When does he eat and 
when does he chirp? Are any 
eyes sharp enough to find out how 
he does these things? 

A fresh water aquarium will shel- 
ter such insects as skaters and 
whirligigs and water boatmen. 
The aquarium will need to be 
covered with netting at night, lest 
the insects fly out, but during the 
day it will reflect the asters and 
golden-rod near it or the sky out- 
side. 

That window ledge has _possi- 
bilities. If the treasures of the 
autumn are placed there over 
night they will gather the frost or 
dew to themselves, and glow as 
bravely the next morning in city 
as in country, a miniature hillside. 
A borrowed picture of an autumn 














it takes the wide-t sange of 
autumnal tints of all our native 
trees. Ycu may find that some of 
the leaves upon your chosen tree 
turn red, others yellow, or a single 
leaf may be both red and yellow, or 
all the leaves may be red, or all 
the leaves may be yellow, or one- 
half the foliage mass may be red 
and the other half yellow. It is 
probable that the elm and maple 
leaves will fall before those of the 
beech and the sycamore. ‘The 
oaks will be among the last to 
color, the white cak will become 
a rich vinous red, but the black 
oak becomes a_ shining brown. 
The willow, the Lombardy poplar, 
and the apple will probably hola 
their leaves two weeks longer than 
the other trees. The black walnut 
loses its leaves early. All these in- 
dividual peculiarities should be 
carefully noted. 

The great leaf fall occurs at_ 
some time between the fifteenth 
and twenty-fifth of October— be on 
the lookout for it and record the 
date. ‘The leaves are ready to fall 
before that time, but they seem 
to need an impulse from without 
to bring them down en masse. 
This may come in several differ- 
ent ways. ‘Two or three very hot 
days, such as frequently occur 
about the middle of October, will 
send them rattling to the ground. 
A heavy wind or rain storm will 

















landscape goes a long way to 


beat them down. And in those 


ll 





help out the imagination of the 
city child. 
— Sarah E. Brassil. 


Studying Trees in October 


There is no better time to begin the study of trees than 
October, for it is the color month—the month that people 
look at trees if they ever look at them. ‘The best way to 
begin is to select a definite number, six or ten trees of dif- 
ferent species. ‘The number can be increased as time goes 
on, but it is a mistake to begin with too many at first. 
Select individuals near at hand, in order that it may be easy 
for you to see them every day. Do not at first attempt to 
study several trees of the same species — that will come 
later, but select one particular maple, one particular elm, 
one particular oak. A very good list of trees to begin with 
would be sugar maple, white elm, white oak, beech, willow, 
Lombardy poplar, shagbark hickory, black walnut, sycamore 


Fairy-balloons 


rare Octobers which sometimes 
come, when the passing year moves 
calmly to its close, the leaves come 
down because their life race is run, and then the date is 
late. But the oaks, the willows, the poplars and the apples 
do not join in the general movement, and may hold their 
leaves into November. But they are the rear guard that 
lingers along the line, beautiful in their isolation, pathetic 
in their loneliness. 
— Harriet L. Keeler in The Ohio Teacher. 


Bacteria Dust 


It is asserted by the scientific powers that injurious 
bacteria do not live in the air. They belong to the dust 
and only when the dust is disturbed do they rise up to do 
harm. How about the janitors’ sweeping of the school- 
house in the usual fashion ? 
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Some Phases of Art Instruction in 


Primary Schools III 


FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Horace Mann School, Teachers’ College, 
New York. 


HE basic principles of composition are vital in the 
study of design. This fact renders it important that 


we connect these two subjects, both in our minds 

and in the minds of our pupils. Design and com- 
position are so closely related that one may almost be said 
to be a phase of the other. But it is safe to assert that 
though every composition is a design, every design is not a 
composition. By this distinction composition is properly 
subordinated, and its principles, as already treated, are 
applicable in our thought of design problems. 

It is not possible in limited space, or in presenting 
thoughts for primary school work to treat this subject with 
anything like the breadth which its nature demands. It 
may be said, however, that the same principles of proportion, 
harmony, and utility are, in their simplest forms, applica- 
ble to architecture, sculpture, painting, all phases of 
decorative design, and also to the common things of life. 
If these principles are useful in determining how to build a 
house, how to furnish it and how to enjoy it, they should be 
given to the people at large. And if they are to be taught, 
the instruction must be given in the public schools. If the 
public schools exist for the greatest good to the greatest 
number, then just so surely do they exist to fit the greatest 
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Fig. 1. 


number to lead the most useful, most helpful, most consistent 
lives possible. 

It has already been deemed wise to fit architects to con- 
struct buildings beautiful and suited to that for which they 
exist. Sculptors are pre-supposed to discriminate beauties 
of proportion and direction in minutest detail. Artists have 


been conceded the right to create and enjoy color sym- 
But, alas, for the 
They see not, they feel not, they care 


phonies of the most exquisite nature. 
common millions! 
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not. The time has come for them to know that beauty 
exists, that, since it exists, it is theirs by divine inheritance 
and not the sole property of the genius born. It is time, 
too, that these unseeing, unfeeling, careless millions be 
taught to see beauty they will feel, and, feeling, they 
must care. Let us teach them some simple fact as to 
wherein beauty lies and give them a proper taste-cultivation 
by intimate contact with beauty ; that beauty is not a matter 
of money value alone; that costly furniture, expensive 
pictures, or a bit from the Parthenon frieze, are not all an 
absolute necessity to a beautiful home. But that any home 
may become beautiful by a constant consistent application 
of the vital principles of art. In all our work with children 
let us not forget that frequent contact with beautiful things 
brings knowledge of them, and that knowledge stimulates love. 

We cannot reasonably expect that all the geniuses of all 
kinds will quite appreciate the simple way in which we shall 
attempt the teaching of these principles in the primary 
school. Neither can 
we hope that all 
primary teachers 
will have the time 
or inclination to fol- 
low the line of 
thought for the en- 
tire school cours”. 
and make it ap 
plicable to life. 
Notwithstanding all 
this, if the teacher 
sees an added in- 
terest on the part 
of her pupils by 
the introduction of 
these principles, a 
stimulation in daily 
work by their appli- 
cation, and a taste- 
growth in conse- 
quence of their use, 
she will unquestion- 
ably be glad of them 
as an inspiration. 

Correlation, in 
education, is the 
putting together of 
two or more sub- 
jects, topics or ob- 
jects in such a man- 
ner that each is 
helpful to the other 
in gaining the ideal 
product. Superfi- 
cial correlation is Fig. 2. 
loss of energy and 
time ; but vital correlation is a potent factor in progress. 
Whenever one subject of instruction is made more inter- 
esting, clearer or more telling by supplementing it with 
another, it is wise and helpful to teach them in their re- 
lations. Perhaps no one subject may be so easily and 
profitably correlated with all other subjects as that of art, or 
that phase of art called artistic arrangement. 

It is not in drawing alone, that we may use the facts 
relating to proportion and harmony. They have their place 
in the written expression of arithmetic, writing, spelling and 
language. Just here is the teacher’s best chance to make a 
definite application. In fact, so important is it that chil- 
dren should, from the very first, make every written paper 
an accurate, artistic expression of the thought, that I shall 
emphasize this as an application of design, before treating 
of the subject in connection with drawing at all. Drawing 
is but the picture language of thought, and has in life its 
proper subordination to written language expression ; but 
the latter will be none the less forceful if it is also beautiful. 

Beauty which pleases the eye should enhance the value of 
productions whose intrinsic merit may appeal to yet another 
sense, 
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Fig. 3. 


Again, the teaching of arithmetic has two objects; one, 
the knowledge of numbers or number conception ; the other, 





Fig, 4. 


lated to develop habits of exactness is helpful to this end. 


If esthetic development can be successfully associated with 





1. Tears. 
9. Souncenr. 


3. Bnameh. 
y Mouth. 
Edavond J. Cloke. 











5, Gcramu. 

OQ, Right bambe. 
Q. Salt bam. 
> Stopw. 


Grods Jouwn.. 








Fig. s. 


the use of numbers in practical problems. The latter 
implies rapid, accurate computation ; hence any drill calcu- 


growth in mechanical skill the broader need of man is 
reached, This is correlation of a helpful sort. 
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In the matter of artistic expression it is, of course, im- 
possible to lay down definite rules for each grade and 
particular subject. A few suggestions, however, may not be 
amiss, and can be safely applied to any subject, in any 
gride, in all places. 

The subject matter to be placed upon the 
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margins, symmetry in arrangement, and consistency in form 
and size of paper with mass of written matter. 

Fig. 2 is a first year number paper in which the same 
principles are illustrated. 





sheet should be considered first as a whole or 
mass. What shall be its general form, its size, 
and its arrangement? ‘There should be a con- 
sistent, harmonious relation existing between 
the mass and the page upon which it is to be 
expressed. It should be arranged so as to 
occupy a consistent part of the entire page. 
Margins should be left at the top, bottom, and 
sides of every paper. In general, a bi-symmet- 
rical mass or spot like a written page is more 
pleasing when the margins at the right and left 
are of equal width. Those at the top and 
bottom should vary from each other and from 
the sides; the top no narrower than the sides 
and the bottom somewhat wider. This intro- 
duces the element of variation and the problem 
of a pleasing variety. 

If the written matter is to be separated into 
masses, these masses, although they vary, must 
be related in size at least. Consistency is 
emphasized lest the idea be imperfectly grasped 
at first. May I illustrate? A teacher came to 
me a short time since, distressed by an exhibi- 
tion of variety displayed in one of our large 
art stores. On the wall was a beautiful Braun 
photograph of Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Sup- 
per’; beside it, a colored print of the Countess 
Potocka. Variety in subject and medium surely, 
yet inconsistent in ensemble. 

If diagrams or other illustrations are to be 
used they may become a part of the one mass- 
whole or of any smaller mass made by the divi- 
sion of the subject matter. ‘They may also stand 
alone; but in any case the general directions 
as to spacing and placing are applicable. 

Emphasize in every written lesson the beauty 
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in pleasing proportion, in consistent variety, in 
harmony of form and size, and in carefully 
executed, visible expression. By this process the foun- 
dation is laid for thcughtful consideration of these things 
in art instruction, art investigation, and artistic applica- 
tion to the varying conditions of human life. 

The illustrations submitted at this time are not a part of 
the work in drawing proper, but are given as a few very 
simple examples of the manner in which the principles of 
proportion and harmony may be applied with profit to 
every-day school work. This application is art correlation 
to be taken frequently and regulariy. The purely decora- 
tive principles are not applied here, but will be spoken of in 
a later number in connection with illustration of subjects. 

Fig. 1 is a first year spelling paper showing variety in 


big. 6. 


Fig. 3 is the preface sheet giving the necessary data to 
accompany a written language story in the second year. 
The written story, properly spaced and placed follows this 
sheet, the outside being a cover sheet. ‘The placing of the 
printed title of the story upon a blank page was, in this case, 
the problem for the class. In this illustration are found the 
principles noted in Fig. 1. This also illustrates form sym- 
pathy of mass, inclosing frame and the sheet upon which 
they are placed. 

Figs. 4-5-6 show diagrams, with their explanations, in the 
third and fourth years and need no comment. 


(Nore.— The black line around illustrations marks the outer limit of 
margins. ) 





Why? 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has noticed a curious action of falling 
leaves. He says: 

“ Years have I spent in the woods and to-day saw a thing 
new tome. To see it makes me happy. I must tell some 
one. When leaves drop in the autumn they fall face down, 
as if to salute the great mother. It is true of almost all 
leaves when the air is still. But why is it so? 
to guess. 


I leave you 
I sat to-day a long while watching the leaves fall. 
I think I know now why they do not come down to the 
earth in the position they held while on the tree.” 


“ Out of a Job” 


A school board received the following letter the other day 
from one of the teachers : “ I would like to have the refusal 
of the school as long as you are willing to hold it for me, 
though I can’t say positively that I will not teach, nor posi- 
tively that I will. If I am married, as I think I will be, of 
course I will not want the school. But you know the old 
story about many a slip, and I would hate to be out of a 
job as well as the other.” 





The only way to have a friend is to be one.—Fmerson 
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Then and Now 


1400-1900 


Said Aaron 1400 (a medieval boy), 
‘+ I'll tell you what 1’d like so well to know: 

How far the moon is from us, the sun’s diameter, 
And how one may predict the rain and snow! 

I’d like to know the reason for the lightning in the sky, 
What makes the ocean tides to rise and fall, 

Why, when you let a body drop, it quickly falls to earth, 
And if the world we live on can really be a ball! 

Oh, I'd go to school and study every minute in the day; 
For all such curious knowledge how I'd strive! 

If I could only know these things ”— he gave a troubled sigh— 
I’d really be the happiest boy alive! ” 


Dramas by Children 


Mary E, FitzGERALD, Chicago 


HAT it is a desecration to enter a school-room 
except when “pieces” are to be spoken seems to be 
almost a hereditary feeling among the parents in 
Chicago. Do what we will to beguile them into the 

room during a regular session, our efforts are unavailing. 
We must have some specially prepared program to entertain 
them, and then if ten out of fifty parents come we feel that 
our efforts have been crowned with brilliant success; if the 
parents stay long enough to give us an opportunity to speak 
to them and in a measure break down the barriers, then, 
indeed, we have special reason for thanksgiving. 

Parents’ days upon which show lessons were recited and 
show work exhibited promised a solution of the difficulty ; 
but one or two trials in the upper grades proved that recita- 
tions in arithmetic and geography on topics which parents 
had forgotten or wanted to forget were not strong induce- 
ments, and that all the pains and trouble the children and 
teacher had taken were ‘not appreciated. If refreshments 
were provided a larger attendance was assured ; but refresh- 
ments for fifty are expensive, even if the fifty do not come, 
so to get the parents we had to fall back on entertainments. 

Now preparing for an entertainment takes time, valuable 
time, which we felt the children could ill afford to lose ; but 
Colonel Parker’s teachers have solved the difficulty so simply 
and so beautifully that no teacher need be at a loss for 
means to bring parents to the school and yet feel that the 
children have gained by the preparation for their reception. 

A description of a performance given by the pupils of 
Mile. Ashleman, the teacher of French, will serve to illus- 
trate what is done by the teachers in every department. 
The preparation was all part of the regular lesson and there 
was but one general rehearsal. Daudet’s “Za Derniere 
Classe’? had been read and studied by the children. When 
the book was finished each child dramatized it. Knowing 
that this was to be done gave additional interest to the 
reading, we may be sure. From each drama the children 
themselves selected the strongest portions ; these selections 
were put together so that each child felt a personal interest 
in the play as a product of either his skill or judgment. 

The actors of the different parts were also selected by the 
children and this method does away with the jealousies and 
feeling of injustice which are usually rampant at these times. 

For the benefit of those whose French had taken wings, 
as well as to present a few of her principles in teaching 
French, Mlle. Ashleman gave a short address and a pretty, 
sympathetic outline of the story. These public addresses 
by the teachers are a feature of the school. The Colonel 
evidently does not intend that the light of his competent 
and expensive corps shall be hidden under a bushel, for 
want of practice in addressing an audience ; and certainly a 
teacher who can “think on her feet’’ has a powerful weapon 
at her command. 

The curtain rose on very primitive scenery painted by the 
children ; the costumes were home made; the very little 
boys wore the checked gingham aprons which are such a 
quaint feature of child-life through France ; the little girls 


But Willie 1900 said (a present century boy), 
‘* T wish I'd a-lived five hundred years ago: 

This spending time in school-rooms—oh, I wouldn't have to do, 
For then these things they didn’t have to know! 

It’s a nuisance reading history—they didn't have much then, 
And as for science—my! ’twas jolly fun, 

For there wasn’t electricity or sound for boys to learn. 
The discoverers weren’t born—or hardly one! 

I'd like to live as boys did ten hundred vears ago, 
For they had nothing else to do but play. 

If there wasn’t anything to learn, nor more than they had then, 
My, wouldn’t I be happy every day!” 

— Adelbert F. Caldwell in Youth’s Companion 


wore the close-fitting cotton “ night caps”’; the larger girls 
the velvet bodices and white yokes and sleeves ; the women 
who visited the school to hear the ‘Last Lesson in French,” 
wore the picturesque Alsatian bows. These costumes could 
not be produced without studying something of the country, 
and the story itself was a lesson in history. 

The school-room, with its wooden benches and one black- 
board on an easel, looked exactly like the pictures we see of 
the French schools; the sad-faced pastor opening the 
session with prayer ; the school-master with his long-tailed 
green coat, moving about as if on the verge of tears, and 
only laying his hand on the head of the tardy boy who had 
intended to play truant until he remem)ered it was the last 
day ; the sorrowful people who had come to visit because, 
“after to-day we will be Germans”; the little girl who 
inquired if the dove cooing outside must “learn to coo in 
German”’; the rising of the children to sing the “ Mar- 
seillaise” ; the devout bending of the head at the ringing of 
the Angelus; everything combined made a pretty and 
interesting and instructive scene. 

The grown-up people who witnessed the simple, pathetic 
little play must have realizéd more than ever what war meant 
to the conquered. We knew that Germany took Alsace and 
Lorraine and perhaps some of us had seen in the lace de la 
Concorde the two statues draped in mourning ; we had sym- 
pathized with the French for the loss of the two beautiful 
provinces and had considered very little the feelings of the 
people of the places; but these children who were for a 
time, at least, the conquered, have learned a lesson in 
history, in patriotism, and in sympathy which will stay with 
them when their French has been forgotten. 

Strasburg will be not only a city with a wonderful clock, 
but the home cf people who were forbidden to speak their 
own language, and it will have a human interest as well as 
an artisticone. ‘The children have studied French less than 
a year, yet the play was given as intelligently as if it were 
English. 

After the performance there was dancing and visiting 
among the parents and teachers for about an hour. 

Think of the activities brought into play by that one per- 
formance : first, the painting of the scenery, which neces- 
sitated a study of the characteristic features of the locality ; 
next the selection and making of the costumes; then the 
study of the features of a foreign school-room and a 
thorough realization of the fact that all the school-rooms are 
not built on the same plan; the composition of the French 
drama; the memorizing of parts and the fitting the action to 
the word ; and the best of it all was, that every child knew 
every part and could play it if called upon to do so. 

How many of us after years of study of the irregular verbs 
and maddening past participles could do half as well as 
those children taught by a method which, makiny interest 
the strong factor, surmounts all difficulties with ease ? 

It would be impossible for us to do with fifty children 
what the Chicago Institute teachers do with their very small 
membership, but we could do something. 

Let ws have monthly dramas composed by the children, 
with costumes costing almost nothing but a little time. 
Can anything be found better to rid the children of self- 
consciousness and to bring the parents to school? 
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A Sand Table 


BELLE TRAVIS 


SAND table in a primary room 
A can be very profitably used. 

If it is used just as a means 

of amusing the child, letting 
him play with no aim whatsoever, it is 
worse than useless. This year we 
have made our sand table a means by 
which we gave life to certain phases 
of our school work. 

In September the children came 
back from their vacation many of them 
having been ona farm. Of the num- 
ber, not a few had been to Grandpa’s 
farm. Our sand table was immediately 
converted into a miniature farm. The 
farmhouse, barn and _ out-buildings 
were made by the children from card- 
board. Simple furniture was made for 
the house. Animals, fowls, farming 
implements and certain household 
necessities such as brooms, cooking 
utensils, etc., were molded from clay 
or cut from paper. Best of all in 
the eyes of the children small dolls 
were dressed to represent the farm- 
er’s family. We planted fields of 
grain. We discussed the farmer’s 
method of planting, the cultivation 
and the final harvesting of his crops. 
The city’s dependence upon the 
farmer and his dependence upon the 
city brought in a study of commerce. 
And I think a respect for honest toil 
was kindled in the minds of the 
children. 

Too quickly September and Octo- 
ber passed and November, the Thanks- 
giving month, was ushered in. The 
children were fully prepared for the 
harvest thoughts. A great transforma- 
tion was svon taking place on the sand 
table. At one end we beheld the 
Atlantic ocean, made by cutting plain 
blue ingrain wall paper to fit the table. 
As we neared the shore we saw 
Plymouth Rock and near by, the May- 
flower. As we landed we found our- 
selves in Plymouth. ‘The houses were 
made from manila paper and painted 
to represent logs. A short distance 
away we found an Indian village. 
The wigwams were also made from 
manila paper and painted to repre- 
sent birch bark. ‘Through the open- 
ing in the top projected the ends of 
twigs, which pasted to the inside of the 
wigwam with the lower 
end extending into the 
sand, prevented the wig- 
wam from being dis- 
placed. The tripod was 
made of twigs and kettles 
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were molded from clay. ‘There were the stones for crush- 
ing corn and back of the wigwam a thriving pine forest. 
The farmer’s family was also transformed. Some of them 
became demure Puritans representing the prominent people 
of the colony and others by the aid of chamois skin, red 
flannel, feathers and paint were the fiercest of Indian war- 
riors. The study of prinative life was entered into witha 
zest that I had never before experienced. During the 
Christmas month our sand table became a pine forest. In 
our “play walks” through it we became familiar with the 
common varieties of the pine family, its uses; the one 
most appreciated by the children being the use as a 
Christmas tree. The children weré very desirous of know- 
ing and bringing in a twig from a new variety of pine 
to plant in the forest. 

With the cold, snowy month of January came the study 
of the Eskimos. Our sand table now carried us away to 
the Northland. The igloo was made of clay molded into 
blocks to represent ice-blocks. Snow was represented by 
cotton-batting. Bone sledges were made and the dolls were 
dressed in the Eskimo fashion. 

In February we built Lincoln’s log cabin and placed it in 
its pioneer surroundings. ; 

One of the most enjoyable months was the windy month 
of March, when we had in our sand table a Holland with its 
canals, its dykes, the little Dutch houses, and wind mills all 
over the country. The Dutch costumes for the dolls are 
easily made and perhaps some skilful older boy or the father 
of one of the children may make some tiny wooden shoes. 

We sailed away from Holland with great regret for it was 
time to come back to America. The warm Spring rains and 
the sunshine promised to soon awaken plant life and we 
must be ready for it by a slight study of germination. Our 
sand table now became a garden. We watched the habits 
of early growth of different plants and when they required 
nourishment from the earth we pulled them up without in- 
juring the roots and transplanted them. 

In May and June the children need to be out of doors 
as much as possible. At one side of the playground a 
square was enclosed by planks twelve feet long, one foot 
wide, and two inches thick. Into this was placed a load of 
sand. This afforded a rare chance for the study of primary 
geography. Mountains, valleys, plains, rivers, slopes—all 
became realities to the child. Surroundings were made in 
which stories told in literature work or stories read in class 
were dramatized by the children. 

You can readily see that our sand table has provided con- 
siderable and very profitable seat work during the year. 
There has also been ample opportunity for incidental num- 
ber work in such instances as the planning of farm, con- 
struction of houses, and the making of clothes. They have 
had a good example of citizenship—all working together for 
a common end. Each endeavored to do his best in order 
that his portion would not show inferior workmanship. Very 
often a child would condemn his own work and renew 
his labor with untiring energy until his product was 
satisfactory. 

My conclusion at the end of the year is that our work 
with the sand table has been a great means of growth to the 
child. 


Nutting in October 


Who has no sunshine in his heart 
May call the autumn sober ; 

But boys with pulses leaping wild, 
Should love the brown October. 

Along the lake and on the hill 
The ruddy oaks are glowing, 

And merry winds are out at night, 
Through all the forests blowing. 

Hurrah, the nuts are dropping ripe 
In all the wildwood bowers; 

We'll climb as high as squirrels go, 
We'll shake them down in showers. 


—Emily Huntington Miller 
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How One School Remembered 


Lucta CHASE BELL 


LONG the upper border of the blackboard just back 

A of the teacher’s desk, this inscription held a con- 

spicuous place: “The Little Foxes that Spoil the 

Vines”; all inwreathed with beautiful grape leaves 

and tendrils, and having underneath, upon little slant lines 

running up into the pleasant vine, the words “I can’t—By 
and by—I forgot!” 

Miss Liebling, the teacher, always declared that the 
most troublesome and sly fox of all was the little fox ‘ For- 
got ;”’ no other fault seemed to grieve her so much as the 
fault of “ forgetting,” and it was especially trying to make 
your forgetting an excuse for not having done the things 
you should have done. 

But now there was hope at last, that he would be driven 
from the vines ; for although once in a great while somebody 
did forget, nobody even pretended any more that it was 
“something you could not help.” There had not beena 
case of tardiness this term, on account of forgetting, or for 
any other reason, and so this class had high hopes of 
winning the banner for perfect attendance and best be- 
havior. 

This was the reason why the twenty-three girls held their 
breath in a hush of accusing silence when all the boys of 
the school but one—and that one a lonesome little new 
scholar—came into the afternoon session full twenty min- 
utes late. 

' They had stopped down by the Court House Square to 
watch some men making a test of rival hop-spraying ma- 
chines, and there was such a crowd and it was such fun to 
see the spray falling back over the drivers in their long 
rubber coats that they “forgot ’twas time for the last bell.” 

Miss Liebling did not scold and she did not punish and 
she did not threaten. She recorded the tardiness in sad, 
thoughtful silence ; then, with her usual gentleness, she took 
up the afternoon programme. 

Yet every boy and every girl knew that this wholesale 
case of forgetting was a calamity and disgrace, and they 
knew that Miss Liebling knew it. 

However as the session drew near to the close, lessons 
were so faithfully done, and every boy so bent, apparently, 
upon doing his whole duty now and hereafter, that Miss 
Liebling’s face brightened, and by the time four o’clock 
came, the whole school seemed settling down into sunshiny 
content once more. 

Outside the chill wind moaned and whistled. The Coast 
Mountains, which you could see from the schoolroom win- 
dows, showed a long line of dark, stormy gray against the 
sky, instead of their usual lovely waves of violet. It looked 
as if a cold, pouring rain might begin that very evening. 

In the schoolroom, at four o’clock, the children sat smil- 
ing, hooded and cloaked or cap in hand, and sang softly 
with the teacher, one verse of the tender good-bye song, 
then with harmonious movement they rose and marched 
cheerily through the aisles, out into the rotunda and down 
two long flights of stairs, still with rhythmic step and eyes 
to the front, until they were out of doors. Then they 
formed their line, facing the window in their own room up- 
stairs from which Miss Liebling always gave the welcome 
command, “ Break ranks!” 

It was a daily performance of which this class and their 
teacher might well be proud, for no other school ever 
marched out of the building in more perfect order. 

This afternoon, when the end of the line disappeared into 
the lower rotunda, Miss Liebling closed the door of the 
schoolroom with more than her customary promptness, and 
turned to the blackboard to begin the outline of a delightful 
picture lesson for tomorrow morning. It had to be finished 
before she could go home, and she wanted to save every 
minute. 

Why should she stand there doing nothing for two good 
whole minutes while her scholars were marching down? 

Besides her head ached strangely this afternoon, and she 
knew, too, that at home an invalid mother always eagerly 
counted the minutes until her return from school. 
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Suddenly the door of her room 
opened and the principal looked in 
with wondering face, to inquire, “ Miss 
Liebling, why is your school standing so 
long in line out of doors? They have 
been there at least twenty minutes.” 

She had forgotten them — absolutely 
forgotten them! This chilly, windy 
afternoon, of all afternoons ! 

Miss Liebling flew to the accustomed 
window. 

There stood that long, magnificent, 
sturdy line, waiting for orders, scarfs 
and skirts fluttering in the wind, loose 
locks blowing over brave red faces. 

It was raining, too, great, cold, sting- 
ing drops, and not one had moved from 
the line—except little “ Bud”’ Blowsely, 
of course, who had just once caracoled 
out of his place and back again, com- 
pelled back by the jeers and groans of 
the bigger boys. 

That whole blessed line of faces 
flashed up at Miss Liebling a look like 
sunshine. It had iove in it, victory in 
it, and confidence, and wonder! She 
threw the sash high, and called down, 
**Oh, you splendid, splendid children, I 
never, mever meant it! Forgive me 
—for / forgot! Break ranks, this 
instant!” 

There was a glad confusion of chil- 
dren’s voices for one minute, half 
cheers, half laughter ; then scamperings 
for home, the wind and rain all forgot- 
ten. 

But Miss Liebling sat down and 
cried, for joy and pride, and pity and 
shame all at once. 

The next morning in chapel the prin- 
cipal told this story before the whole 
assembly of Montmorenci Schoo], and 
he said that the boys end girls of that 
room had proved that they could re- 
member, and that they could not only 
obey orders but knew how to wait for 
orders, even when they knew not the 
reason why, and this is the stuff of 
which heroes are made. 

In their own room, when once more 
Miss Liebling begged their forgiveness 
for her forgetting, little Lycurgus 
Johns shyly half rose beside his desk, 
with his face flaming red, and he said, 
‘‘Should think we could easy forgive 
you, Miss Liebling. You've forgiven 
us for things often ’nough. And we’d 
have stood till midnight, us boys would, 
so’s tc show you we meant to remem- 
ber after this !”’ 

And the school — 
even the girls— 
beamed gratefully up- 
on Lycurgus as he sat 
down. 
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Teaching Arithmetic in First 
Grade 


To the Editor of Primary EDUCATION : 


There are two appeals in the May Primary Epucation 
that are so common and apparently come from the souls of 
two earnest teachers that | venture just a word in explana- 
tion of a plan that 1s now being used the second year by 
several first grade teachers of the North Plainfield schools 
and with marked improvement over all former plans and 
methods. 

Dr. John Dewey has recently called attention to a prin- 
ciple first set forth by Froebel that will solve many of the 
difficulties of our schools if intelligently applied. It is — 
“That the primary root of all educative activity is in the 
instinctive and impulsive attitudes and activities of the 
child, and that accordingly numberless spontaneous activi- 
ties of children, plays, games, mimic efforts are capable of 
educational use, nay, are the foundation-stones of educa- 
tional method.” 

With us the ideas of numbers are taught through games. 
We have games of ball, bean-bag, top spinning, etc., etc., 
where the children’s interest is enlisted. John throws four 
bags so they count, Jane throws three, John counts one 
more than Jane; here is the idea of subtraction. Henry 
and Mary play against two others and they count their win- 
ning throws together. Here is addition. There is an 
endless variety in this that each thoughtful teacher can 
work out to fit her class and conditions. 

But we have found that the child is the most natural and 
interesting object. Children play with their classmates with 
the closest attention, the keenest interest, and the highest 
profit. 

For lack of time and for fear of writing at too great 
length, | enclose the first suggestive circular issued to my 
first grade teachers on this subject, with the hope that it 
may be merely suggestive. A trial will bring many new 
ideas to every teacher as it has to us. 


H. J. WIGHTMAN. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


First Grade B 
One-Half Year. 


Numbers to eight studied with aid of objects, blackboard pictures, and 
cards. 

The first work should be games in which the children participate. 
Have them run rapidly yet quietly to various parts of the room; have 
some pupil arrange others in groups of a certain number; have pupils 
add to these groups (idea of addition); have pupils take away from 
these groups (idea of subtraction); have pupils arranged in groups each 
with same number (idea of times); have a certain number of pupils 
divided into a certain number of groups (idea of division). 

Perhaps two children are chosen as butterflies who fly lightly around 
through the aisles touching a certain number of children lightly on the 
heads. These immediately fly to a particular part of the room, say five 
to one side and two to another. Then these fly together and form into 
a ring and fly around singing five and two are seven. They may sepa- 
rate in any way, say that three fly away and sing three from seven leaves 


four, etc., etc. It will be surprising to see how quickly and clearly chil-. 


dren in this way will come to understand what number work means. 

Children can realize number and the operations with numbers probably 
better in this way, where there is the reality of action and play better 
than in any other way. 

In this class there should be no attempt to take up numbers in order, 
as 2, 3,4, etc. It may be that to-day you will play games with fours, 
to-morrow with twos, or sixes. The first aim is to give the child a true 
idea of what number means by adding to, taking away, times one-half, 
etc. 

Let children deal with and handle blocks, marbles, stones; the more 
natural the object and the way of handling it the better. Make the 
work as real as if they were playing out of doors, or helping their 
mothers at home. 

The very first work is to have pupils Do (a child leads 3 girls to one 
corner, 2 to another, brings them t gether, etc.) 

After two or three weeks begin to have them TELL, (3 girls and 2 
girls make § girls). 

Copying work can be begun very early by having pupils copy leaves, 
chairs, circles, etc., in such positions and arrangements as is indicated on 
board or cards. 

Soon you can begin to picture the objects that they arrange and pupils 


can themselves begin to represent by pictures groups of objects arranged 
by the teacher. 
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As soon as pupils can write “I have,” they can fill out the sentence 
with pictures to represent what they have. 


Make considerable use of rapid sight cards in the same way as word 
cards. 


The signs +, —, X, +, = should be used in connection with pictures 
of objects, perhaps after two months, and before any figures are taught. 

Later in connection with and immedia’ely beneath the picture problem 
should be placed the abstract form xxx + xx = XXxxx. 

3 = = 

Children should use halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, in connection with 
children, objects, and pictures. Children should learn figures uncon- 
sciously in connection with picture problems and from hearing the num- 


bers talked about as they are put on the board to represent what children 
bo and TELL. 


Number work has been lifeless and uninteresting because the objects 
and forms used have been lifeless and meaningless. 


Questions for October 


E. D. K. 


The gray squirrels, who do not hibernate at all in the 
winter, bury their nuts in the fall, one in a place, for winter 
use. How do they find them again, when covered with 
snow, or when the ground is frozen hard? What becomes 
of those that are never found? 


How does the red squirrel prepare his winter nest and 
winter food? He does not wait for the nuts to ripen and 
fall; how does he get them? They would be too green to 
pack away for the winter then! How does he manage? 
He gathers evergreen cones while green. Why? What 
for? 


The berries of the sumach, the barberries, and the choke- 
cherry, and the red cedars supply food in the fall, for — 
what? 


The weed vessels are full of seeds. What eats them? 


The tree-toads go into hibernation after the first frosts ; 


but still later there is a tree sound in the autumn woods. 
What is it? 


Why do certain worms locate their winter quarters at the 
bottom of the brooks? 


Why do we see more gossamer threads of spiders in 
October than earlier in the season? What use does the 
spider make of these “ hanging cables”? 


The fur bearers are getting their winter coats? What 
for? 


What birds arrive from the north this month? 


Autumn Glee 


Tis all a myth that autumn grieves, 
For watch the rain amid the leaves; 
With silver fingers dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine; 

And swings and leaps with elfin mirth 
To kiss the brow of mother eartn; 

Or, laughing, ’mid the trembling grass, 
It nods a greeting as you pass. 

Oh! hear the rain amid the leaves — 
’Tis all a myth that autumn grieves! 


’Tis all a myth that autumn grieves, 
For list the wind among the sheaves; 
Far sweeter than the breath of May 
Or storied scents of old Cathay, 
It blends the perfume rare and good 
Of spicy pine and hickory wood; 
And with a voice as gay as rhyme, 
It prates of rifled mint and thyme. 
Oh, scent the wind among the sheaves — 
Tis all a myth that autumn grieves! 
— Samuel Minturn Peck. 
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Teachers’ Letters 


Editor of Primary Education: 


I was interested in reading the letters from teachers in the May 
number of the paper. When I read Miss Luhu’s, I was carried 
back in memory to days when teaching division to small children 
was a problem to me. I received help from a strong number 
teacher, and have since used her plan with profit. 

I work with sticks. Take eight, for example. On the day 
that we are to develop the division combinations of eight, I pass 
from desk to desk, giving to each pupil an indefinite number of 
sticks, not to exceed eight. When all have received some sticks, 
I tell thm to count their sticks and see how many they need to 
make eight. Then a hand is raised: ‘‘I have five and I need 
three more.” He comes to me and gets three. ‘I have one and 
I need seven more.” This continues until each one has eight. 
This rapidly reviews the work previously done in addition and 
subtraction. 

Then I say in substance: ‘‘ Now this morning we are going to 
play that we are little country boys an! virls, and have a lot of 
work to do before school. You may play that your sticks are 
ears of corn. First, we will feed the two horses; you may find 
out how many ears of corn you should give each one.” J require 
them to put down one ear in each imaginary stall, and then give 
the other ears out until all are gone, giving one to each in turn. 
When all are ready, some one tells me how many cars each horse 
should be fed, and then the words are repeated in division form : 
8 + 2 = 4, and some one volunteers to write that on the board. 

Then we play that we have eight sheep to feed; then four 
cows; then one old pig that we are fattening for the market. In 
each case, they find out with the sticks how many ears of corn 
each animal should receive, and the combination is written on 
the board 

The children learn to work very rapidly. We work with the 
sticks, as a class, just once, on one set of combinations. How- 
ever, if one child is especially slow in remembering, he is allowed 
to take the bundle of sticks and develop the troublesome combi- 
nation for himself. 

This is followed by drill—long, faithful, patient, long-suffering. 
If a child fails to remember a combination, the image of the 
stock-feeding is usually brought back : ‘‘ Don’t you remember the 
day we had eight ears of corn and fed two horses? How many 
ears did you feed each one?” 


Fe 
Toledo, Ohio 


Hiawatha Silhouettes 


To the editor of Primary Education: 


Last year we—my little school of first year children and myself 
—had such an interesting time during the six weeks we studied 
Hiawatha that I want you to know about it. In the first place, 
getting ready was fun. The children brought Indian relics, 
pictures and feathers for Indian caps. They industriously made 
rather un-Indian-like bows and arrows and helped to get ready 
the village on the sand table. The upper grade boys cut poles 
eight or ten feet long for the wigwam of Nokomis. The outside 
of the wigwam was made of coffee sacking, covered with Indian 
hieroglyphics drawn in colored chalk. On the sand table was 
the ‘*Big Sea Water ”—a sheet of silver paper—with several 
wigwams on the shore. These were made from drawing paper 
painted. Then back of the wigwam was the pine forest—little 
twigs of pine stuckin the sand. Of course, in our imagination 
we peopled the wigwams with Iagoo, Nokomis, Kwasind, Pau- 
puk-keewis and so on. 

We began, in our talks, with the story of Hiawatha’'s grand- 
mother falling from the moon. It was told several times, the 
children told it and drew Nokomis in her grape vine swing at the 
blackboard. And how they liked it! 

And, as we went on with the stories of Hiawatha’s father, 
Mudjekeewis, and his sons, the four winds, the stories were first 
told and then read in the original. For I thought that the chil- 
dren ought not to lose all the beauty which the very words and 
rhythm of the poem give to the story. So I used the poem just as 
it is written, doubtfully at first, fearing such tiny boys and girls 
would not catch the spirit of it. But they nearly always watched 
the reader as closely as they would a story teller; and when a 
part had been read several times, could tell, if you stopped sud- 
denly, just what was coming next and in the exact words of the 
text. 

Of course in six weeks we couldn’t take up all of Hiawatha, 
but we did have all the stories best adapted to children. We had 
all about Hiawatha’s childhood, and about his friends especially 
Kwasind, about his fasting, his sailing and his fishing. We had 
the story of his fight with the ‘* Pearl Feather,” and the hunting 
of Pan-puk-keewis. Parts of his wooing and the preparations 
for the wedding feast. Then the death of Kwasind, which tome 
is one of the finest passages in the vividness with which it por- 
trays the scene. Then the death of Minnehaha and her burial, and 
afterwards Hiawatha’s departure into the glory of the sunset. 

In our reading lessons, we had only the parts from Hiawatha’s 
childhood and the stories of the winds. In these lessons the 
children played the parts of Hiawatha, Nokomis, Iagoo, the four 
winds, the birds in the forest, the squirrels and rabbits, and the 
trees. 
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But the most interesting part of our study was the work in 
illustrating. Just at the time when we were talking about Hia- 
watha, the children in the upper gradex were doing brush draw- 
ing in ink, and it occurred to me that that medium might be used 
by smaller folks. So the painting-cups were filled with ink, the 
children took their brushes, went to work and you should see 
some of the results. The inky brush was so responsive to their 
slightest touch that the children were able to get much greater 
freedom in handling the brush, and to get at the vital points of 
the story, and to see the thing as awhole. The work couldn’t be 
characterless. When they began to take their color work in the 
spring, I found that the work with brush and ink had helped 
them wonderfully. They had learned to handle the brush easily, 
to put the color on in a broader way. Since the effect in black 
and white was bold and showed to a better advantage the 
important parts of the picture, when they began to work in color 
once more they strove to make their color pictnres tell the story 
as clearly as had the black and white ones. They tried to make 
their paintings show best what they most wanted them to show. 
That is, they had learned to leave out unimportant details. And 
this gave their work the character for which we are always 
striving. 

It wasn’t so hard to have those little five and six-year-olds use 
the ink as we had expect: d to find it. In fact, during the whole 
six weeks I think the teacher was the only one who ever spilled 
any. 


A True Incident 


¥. 


There was a vacant chair in the school-room. 

A.brown-eyed girl whose seat it was had asked to visit the 
Art Institute that afternoon. 

The teacher had consented ; but she wondered if it were 
not a waste of time; would it not have been better for the 
little girl to have done her usual work with the children than 
to spend two or three hours wandering among the number- 
less paintings in the institute with no one to make a sugges- 
tion or pronounce an artist’s name? 

There had been a few short talks about pictures, and 
Millet had been mentioned as one whose work was much 
admired but the teacher felt that only a slight impression 
had been made and perhaps no lasting impression at all. 

When morning brought teacher and pupils together, there 
was a look of unusual happiness in one pair of dark eyes, 
and in a quiet and undisturbed moment, the teacher asked : 
‘‘ What did you see at the Institute?” 

“I saw so many things I can’t remember them all,” an- 
swered the child. “There are many of Millet’s pictures. 
I found a picture that looks like Millet’s, but it isn’t 
his.” 

‘Whose is it?’’ asked the teacher. 

“T can’t pronounce the artist’s name but it is spelled 
B-r-e-t-o-n. The name of the picture,” the child con- 
tinued, “is ‘ The Song of the Lark.’” 

A soft glow came into her eyes as she said, “I could 
stand and look at it all day.” 

“What else did you see that pleased you?” again queried 
the teacher. 

“ Another artist’s pictures are there, which I like very 
much, 

‘The artist’s name is C-o-r-o-t.” 

“What do you like about his pictures?” asked the 
teacher. 

“‘ The color,” answered the child. 

“ The color is so beautiful. The sky looks like the real 
sky.” 

“T must go again soon; I want to see them all again,” 
and with.a sigh of deep content the brown eyes turned to 
the printed page of the book. 

The teacher saw the small, quiet form through a mist of 
tears. 

Here was a young mind which alone and unattended had 
caught its first real glimpse of the wondrously beautiful land 
of Art, and had brought back clear ideas, and soulful 
thoughts, freed from prejudices and not biased by empty 
words. 

The teacher said in her heart, “‘ Some seed fell into good 
ground and sprang up and bore an hundred fold.” 
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Grasshoppers 


Nina L. MARSHALL, New York City 


hind legs and you will see why. How long they 

are and what famous thighs they have! You cannot 

feel their muscles for their skeletons are on the out- 
side of their bodies, and like coats of armor cover all their 
muscles. Look at the end of the big thigh to find the two 
strong hooks there. With these the grasshopper pushes 
against the support on which he is resting, and away he 
goes over your head just as you think you have him! He 
is not easy to find when he jumps away from you, for he 
looks so much like his surroundings. When he lives on 
dusty plains or on dusty roads he is dust color. When he 
lives on speckled rocks he is black and gray, and when he 
lives in fields he is green or mottled green and brown like 
the grasses. 

Look at their big eyes. They are so 
large and round that the grasshoppers can 
see in all directions at once. That is why 
it is so hard to catch one even when you 
come softly up behind him. 

Try to find one singing, he looks so jolly 
rubbing his leg like a fiddle-bow up and 
down along the edge of his wing making 
shrill noises. Notice that he has four 
wings, two for covers and two for flying. 
The flying wings are folded up like fans. 
With these wings and the long jumping legs 
grasshoppers can go long distances, many 
miles sometimes. 

The grasshopper is a great eater; you 
will be surprised to find how quickly he will 
eat a clover leaf. His jaws are very sharp 
and strong and he works them sideways in- 
stead of up and down as you work yours. 
He has a number of mouth parts which 
help him get the leaf into his mouth and 
he uses his front legs besides, so it is not 
strange that he can eat up the leaf so 
fast. 

Grasshoppers like to lay their eggs in dry 
hot places. In the fall you may see hun- 
dreds of them in dry pastures or along 
the dry roadsides making holes in the 
ground to put their eggs in. The mother 
grasshopper has four sharp points at the 
end of her body. She puts these together 
to make one point which she thrusts into 
the ground, and then while it is in the 
ground she spreads the points and pushes 
the earth away, then again she puts the 
points together and thrusts the one point 
further down, and so by pushing the 
point down and opening it and pushing 
it down and opening it over and over 
again, she makes a hole nearly as 
large as her body and lays her eggs. The 
eggs stay in the ground all winter, but in 
the warm spring days, tiny grasshoppers, 
comical little fellows, come out of the 
eggs and soon work their way out of the ground and 
begin to eat the first green things they find. 

I had a large family of grasshoppers in a glass house with 
plants growing in it one fall and they laid a great many eggs 
in the ground. In the early spring, as the house was warm 
and sunny, a great many tiny grasshoppers came out of the 
ground and began to eat the leaves of my young plants. 
You will see the picture of one of them on the clover leaf. 
He did not do much damage to my plant, for a little brown 
toad who lived in the house spied him one day and gobbled 
him up. All grasshoppers do not get eaten though, and 


CF stiegs and are fine jumpers! Look at their 





they eat and eat until they are so big that their coats are too 
small for them. They are lucky fellows and do not need to 
buy or make new ones, because new coats grow on them 
while the old one gets too small. The old one splits down 
the back and the young grasshopper steps out of it. He 
may have five new coats before he is a grown grasshopper. 
The first and second new coats have no wings, but the third 
and fourth ones have small wings and the fifth coat makes 
him look just like his parents. 

There is a grasshopper called the Rocky Mountain grass- 
hopper because the old grasshoppers go to the Rockies to lay 
their eggs. The little ones live in the mountains until their 
wings are strong and then all the grasshoppers leave the 
mountains together, flying and jumping along in such num- 





bers that they terrify the farmers in the plain below, fu 
they eat up every green thing in their way, fields of ucen 
and wheat and grass. 

Once, clouds of them alighted in a western city ia such 
numbers that they stopped the street cars. The waeels 
could not turn on the tracks, and people hated to go in the 
streets. , 

The Bible said that John the Baptist fed on locusts and 
wild honey. Locust is the Bible name for grasshopper. In 
the East even now people catch grasshoppers, roast them 
and grind them into meal which they think very good. 
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A Fall Opening 


There’s an opening down in the woods to-day, 
But it’s not for the sake of a display 
Of winter coats for the hares and rabbits, 
Or to deck out the trees in autumn habits; 
Nor is it to furnish fine mantles of feathers, 
For all sorts of moods and all sorts of weathers 
(Whether it rain or whether it freeze), 
For the chilly sparrows and chickadees ; 
But Frost & Burr have reopened their shop, 
And the goods have decidedly taken a drop. 
The Sun and the Wind will advertise them, 
And Whisky, the squirrel, will not dispise them ; 
But Squirrel, Esquire, mustn’t have them all, 
So step round early and make a call 
At the corner of Chestnut and Woodland Places, 
And examine the goods just out of their cases; 
Satiny soft and brown as a bun, 
And something sweet in every one. 
— Martha Burr Banks. 


Economy of Time in the Distribu- 


tion of Materials 
The First Grade 


ELIZABETH S. Foster, Somerville, Mass. 


Preparation. Make ready, in preparing your daily plan of 
work, a list of materials needed for the day. Before school 
lay them in the order needed in some easily accessible 
place. It is one method to reserve the lowest shelf in the 
closet for this purpose, but a table or even a window-sill 
will not look cluttered if one is particular about the 
arrangement. 

For holding pegs, lentils, word and number-builders, etc., 
trays are preferable to boxes or envelopes for several 
reasons. One is the economy of space, as trays can be set 
one into another with materials already in them; but the 
main advantage is the gain of time in collecting. Letters, 
pegs, or words can be swept by the child into the tray held 
under his desk, at a moment’s notice, and instantly collected 
by child or teacher at one trip, while boxes may require two 
or three trips, and a pile of boxes is likely to topple over 
with disastrous results, not conducive to the saving of time. 
Envelopes are awkward to get material into and soon wear 
out. A little preparation time in making trays of develop- 
ment paper will save a constant multiplication of time in 
school hours. ‘Trays made of pasteboard are furnished with 
educational supplies. 

Some material, such as paper, may be put into or upon 
the desks before school, or children may take it from the 
table as they file into the room. Paper should be counted 
out by rows and placed ready for distribution to be done in 
school time, and books for the beginners in books opened at 
the place. 
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Distribution. As children file from a class exercise they 
may each take one in order from a certain pile of papers, 
trays, envelopes, or other materials piaced ready for them in 
a convenient place. One child may place them there 
before the exercise begins, or the teacher may, while the 
class passes to the recitation. A vacant desk may be an 
accessible place. 

While the children are filing from the recitation the 
teacher may quickly examine seat-work finished by the 
others and then give the order to place it ready for col- 
lection. The division about to recite may take their work 
with them and place it on the table as they pass, or, in 
some cases, May pass up certain rows and place it upon the 
desks in these rows. A child who has done good work in 
each of the remaining divisions may collect work and dis- 
tribute other work after the class exercise begins. If work 
is placed ready this hardly delays the teachers at all. 

Teachers who use matching worsteds for an occupation 
sometimes take the time, or have the children do so, before 
or after a period, to mix it up for the next division. This 
not only wastes time, but it gives an impression of destroy- 
ing work. It is obviated by having each division make a 
different arrangement of the worsted, not changing the 
order of colors, but placing the pieces by ones, twos, threes, 
or any number, according to the child’s knowledge of 
number. Each alternate time it is used it may be laid with 
all of one color together if preferred. 

It saves time and makes matters definite if “ captains” 
are selected each night for the next day. Only good 
workers for the day are eligible, and it is necessary to keep 
the names in order that no discussion may arise as to who 
was appointed. These are for helpers. 

When all the work of the class is to be collected, the 
“captain” in each row stands, at a signal, and collects as 
rapidly and quietly as possible. There should be a rivalry in 
quietness and speed. 


Center of Population 


Now what does it all mean, and what is this center in 
everyday language? Just this: The center of population of 
a country is the center of gravity of the country, each per- 
son being assumed to have the same weight. This can 
perhaps be best understood by an example. If all the 
people in the western part of the United States were put on 
one side of a card, and all the people in the eastern part on 
the other, the point where the card would balance when 
placed on the finger would be the center required. 

— Young America 


Mamma— Why, Susie, you’ve offered your butterscotch to 
everybody but your little brother. Why didn’t you hand it to 
him? 

Susie—Because, mamma, little brother always takes it. 








Hallowe’en, October 31 
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What We Wear II 


Linen 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


(The benefit of this series to primary schools depends entirely on the 
teacher who uses it. One will see in it a reservoir of useful information 
from which she can draw the whole month for oral and written language, 
reading lessons and knowledge of other countries; and all the time the 
children are learning the where and how about their own clothing, grow- 
ing in the knowledge that they will need and use as lony as they live. 
The teacher who simply reads these lessons to the children, or who talks 
about them in a dead, perfunctory sort of way, (may their number be 
few!) will kill all interest in them, and better not touch them at all. 
Everything depends on the way these facts are presented to the children, 
It is hoped much will be made of the bright, original verses given with 
each lesson. If they were to be set to simple, taking music, it would make 
the clothing talks more interesting, for children dearly love rhymes. It 
is hoped the teachers will procure specimens somewhere to show the dif- 
ferent stages of growth and manufacture of the materials for clothing in 
common use. The school children of the South would gladly exchange 
the cotton plant for some of our northern specialties, and the cotton, 
linen, and silk factories would send specimens if applied to. It would 
* pay” to take this trouble-— THE EpiTor. ) 


OT long ago, we visited the sunny cotton-fields, and 
N learned about the little plant which gives us our 
pretty cotton fabrics. 

Now, let us learn something of another plant —a 
straight, sturdy little thing—which has almost as much to 
do in our great world as the tiny cotton-plant. 

This little plant is called the flax-plant. It has queer, 
hollow stalks, with a soft inside pulp, or core, covered care- 
fully with thick, yellowish fibers. 

If you try to break one of these stalks, you will find it 
tough and strong. It does not split evenly across, but its 
stout fibers cling closely together. 

From the lint of the tiny, tough fibers of the flax-plant, 
is made coarse, strong thread—which we buy wound on 
big spools—stiff cord, and strong twine and rope. 

This isn’t all. From that same soft lint, are spun other 
threads so fine and filmy that a spider might almost use 
them for her gauzy home. And from these wonderful 
threads are made our exquisite laces and all our dainty 
linen—lawns and cambrics, beautiful towels, snowy table- 
cloths and napkins, collars and cuffs and handkerchiefs. 

Isn’t it wonderful that from the same little plant can be 
made great ropes, and tiny threads finer than the eye of the 
finest needle ; coarse crashes, and fabrics as soft and shiny 
as snowflakes ? 

Such an old, old plant as the flax-plant is—much older 
than cotton. I don’t know whether it first shook out its 
pretty leaves and bright blossoms in the garden of Eden, or 
not. But the people who lived in Egypt, away back in 
those old days, knew all about the flax-plant, and made 
linen as fine and firm as any we have now-a-days. 

So, I’m quite sure if we could have played with little 
Moses, after he went to live in the beautiful palace of the 
King, that we should have found him wearing garments of 
‘fine linen.” 

Flax grows wild in Egypt and in some parts of Europe 
and Asia. It is cultivated in many countries. The finest 
in all the world grows in sunny France. Little Belgium and 
Holland come next in its production, and it is also raised 
in large quantities in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

In our own country, in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and other states of the Northwest, there are 
many broad fields of blue-eyed flax. 


A Flax Field 


Up—up—and away, let us fly, across the broad, blue 
ocean, over the queer, quaint countries of Europe, and 
drop down into the queerest and quaintest of them all— 
little, old Holland. 

A brisk little breeze blows, with a shrill, cheery whistle, 
across the green flax-fields. The great sun sends down 
three or four hundred of his brightest beams to play hide- 
and-go-seek with the breeze among the opening buds. 

The flax-plants are now two or three feet high. They 
have spreading branches, covered with slender, pointed 
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leaves of a soft, rich green. They ripple and rustle in the 
wind, and lift their little buds to greet the sunshine. 

Early in the spring, the great field was ploughed, and the 
small seeds were scattered. Then wind and rain and sun- 
shine all went to work. And out of the tiny, dark seeds 
sprang up the thrifty, green plants. 

From the first, flax-plants need a great amount of care. 
All the weeds must be pulled up as soon as they appear. 

And all the weeding is done by hand. Do you see that 
rosy, roly-poly little Dutch boy over there? _He has been 
pulling weeds ever since sunrise. How his little back must 
ache ! 


Flax Blossoms 


Early the next morning, such a glad chorus arose from 
the flax-field, that the breeze sang it over and over all day 
long. 

Wake, wake, wake, 
Day begins to break, 
See the great red sun is burning, 
See, the wind-mills turning—turning— 
Wake, wake, wake, 
Little children, wake. 


Come, come, come, 
Bees are all a-hum, 
In the flax-field, warm and sunny 
Sipping—sipping—sweetest honey, 
Come, come, come, 
Little children, come. 


Look, look, look, 
In each golden nook, 
Bits of blue, each bright cup holding, 
Fluttering flax-flowers all unfolding, 
Look, look, look, 
Little children, look! 


Oh, joy—joy—joy—the broad flax-field is a mass of bright 
blossoms. Such beautiful blossoms—blue as the waves out 
there in the sunshine—blue as the June skies overhead. 

Do you remember the skipper’s little daughter in one of 
Mr. Longfellow’s poems? He says, 

“ Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax.” 

Now, we know just how bright and blue the little maid’s 
eyes were. And whenever we read that line, we shall think 
of this warm, sunny morning and of this beautiful field of 
flax rippled and swept into billowy, blue waves by the gentle 
wind. 

Flax-flowers are about as large as a five-cent piece. They 
have five pointed little petals, prettily scalloped around the 
edge. ‘The leaves of the tiny calyx are soft and fuzzy. 

Oh, there is one pure white blossom. It looks like a 
great snowflake among the blue ones. White flax-flowers 
are as rare as four-leaved clovers. So we will keep this 
one. 


How Flax is Prepared for Market 


After the pretty blue petals of the flax-flowers fade and 
fall, the little children of Holland watch the tiny seed pods. 
Each pod is about as big as a pea, and hidden away inside 
it, is a family of ten smooth, oval seeds, waiting anxiously 
to get out into the big world. 

Eager little fingers split these pods open. Eager eyes 
peep inside. When the pods begin to turn brown and the 
seeds grow dark and glossy, the flax is ripe and ready for 
pulling. 

Pulling. Strong men pull up the plants—roots and all. 
They are bound into sheaves or bundles, all the stalks par- 
allel, all the root-ends even. Then they are left to dry in 
the sun. 

Rippling. Before the flax is bleached, all the sticky, 
slippery seeds must be separated from the fibers. This is 
done with a little machine called a “ ripple.” 

The ripple is nothing at all but a great iron comb, with 
coarse teeth, held up by a wooden frame. 

It is a clear, crisp morning when the rippling begins. 
Two men sit, one at each end of the ripple. Very carefully 
they draw the long, shining fibers of flax through the great 
teeth. 

What becomes of the dark-brown seeds that are combed 
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out of the fibers? They are useful little things even if they 
are small. Of course many of them are saved to plant next 
spring. But hundreds and hundreds of them go up to the 
great cities. They are ground into a fine soft powder, 
and made into soothing poultices and drinks for sick 
people. 

A valuable oil, called linseed oil, is also made from flax- 
seeds. Mother keeps a tiny bottle of it with her colors and 
palettes and brushes. She uses a little of it when she paints 
on canvas. 

Retting. After the flax is rippled, there comes a busy 
time for the children. At night they help to spread out the 
flax in the great fields, so that it will be drenched through 
and through with the heavy dew. 

Next day the stalks 
dry in the sun. At 
night they are soaked 
again. This process of 
rotting the flax is called 
“retting.” It goes on, 
day after day, night after 
night, until the flax- 
fibers easily pull away 
from the woody core 
which clings to them. 

There are other ways 
of retting flax. Some- 
times it is carried in 
bundles to a slow-run- 
ning, or stagnant stream, 
and left under the water 
for days. 

When flax is retted in 
this way, the tiny insects 
who live in stagnant 
water are very busy. 
They gnaw and gnaw on 
the tough fibers which 
tie the gummy parts of 
the flax together, until 
they fall apart. 

When big bubbles be- 
gin to rise to the top of 
the water the little in- 
sects have finished their 
work, and the flax is 
thoroughly retted. 

You had never thought 
before—had you ?—that 
perhaps a little insect, 
lying in a deep pool of 
had 
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Flax plant. 


water, helped to 
make your lawn apron? 
Skutching. After all these processes, the flax is not ready 


for market. It must be broken and the fibers must be torn 
away from the pulp. All this breaking and tearing and pull- 
ing and wrenching is done by machines, and is called 
* skutching.” 


Going to Market 


Many weeks have passed since the sun watched the flax- 
flowers open in the green fields. To-day as he peeps down 
into Holland, he sees some great sleighs, heavily loaded, 
gliding swiftly along, away from the empty brown fields 
toward the city. 

What are those great bundles? Oh—oh—they are 
bundles of flax-fibers. On this fair, frosty morning, the flax 
is saying good-by to the sunny fields, the queer windmills 
and the dikes and ditches of its old home. It is on its way 
to the great linen factories where it will be made into thread 
and cloth. 


A Linen Factory 


The great machines hum and buzz like giant bumble-bees. 
The flax-fibers are carefully sorted—the long ones are put 
together away from the short broken-off pieces. They are 
bleached and carded, they are woven and spun, even more 
carefully than is cotton. 
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It takes much time and work to make a new gown. 
There is the cutting and basting and fitting and stitching. 
There is the tucking and hemming and ruffling. 

But think of how much more time and work it has taken 
to make the cloth for that same gown. ‘Think of the weeks 
and months that pass while the flax grows and is pulled and 
rippled and retted. Think of the skutching and bleaching 
and carding and spinning and weaving necessary to change 
the tough little fibers of flax to the smooth, soft linen. 


Linen Fabrics 


The finest of linen cloth is called lawn. And the finest 
lawns in the world come from the country which raises the 
finest flax—France. The little country of Ireland sends us 
some smooth, snowy fabrics, which are called Irish lawns, or 
Irish linens. 

Your pretty cambric apron is made of flax, too. 

This fine, thin bit of cloth, with the pale-pink buds 
scattered over it is called batiste. Long ago, when babies 
were baptized, the drops of water were wiped from their 
heads with a soft piece of linen, something like this. For 
this reason, this particular kind of linen came to be called 
batiste. 

Duck, crash, and piqué are coarser kinds of linen-cloth. 
Damask is a beautiful variety of linen. 

Many linens are not white. Sometimes the yellowish 
color will not leave the flax-fibers no matter how long they 
are bleached. So they are woven into a yellowish fabric, 
or dyed brown, making our brown linens. 

White linens are often delicately dyed. 
are printed in pretty patterns, as is calico. 

When starched and ironed, linen takes on a beautiful 
gloss. So it is just the material of which to make collars 
and cuffs and handkerchiefs. 


Sometimes they 


United States Flax 


Now that we have seen how flax is grown, prepared and 
manufactured in other countries, let us take a glimpse of our 
own thrifty flax-fields. 

The flax raised in these broad western fields, grows and 
buds and blossoms much as it does in the far-away, foreign 


lands. It is planted, weeded, and pulled in much the same 
way. The tiny, dark seeds are separated from the clinging 
fibers. Indeed the greater part of the flax in our country 


is grown just because of these same small seeds which are 
of so much use as oil and medicine. 

For years, the flax-straw—the part of the flax left after 
the seeds are taken out—has been burned. But now it is 
often used to make crash, a soft kind of lint, called absorb- 
ent-lint, and table-cloths and napkins. 

But our wide-awake American people are not content to 
wait around patiently for days and weeks while the sun and 
rain and dew take their own time and way of retting the 
flax. ; 

Keen brains and quick fingers have found that by some 
modern chemical processes, the slow, tiresome retting by 
water can be done away with entirely. 

And in our country flax that was still in the straw in the 
morning has been made into a good strong piece of towel- 
ing at half-past five in the afternoon ! 

Think of that, you sleepy little people over in Holland. 
No river-retting, no old-style skutching-mills, nothing at all 
but swift machinery and the use of a few strong chemicals— 
and in a few hours a pile of straw is made into a towel! 
Doesn’t that make your big blue eyes open wide with 
wonder ? 

Some quick-witted Americans have also found out that 
the great cotton-mills of our country can be used as well for 
spinning and weaving linen. 

So in a few years, perhaps—who can tell?—these same 
busy New England mills of ours may turn out so much 
linen that it will sell for as low a price as cotton. 

And our own country may, in time, manufacture linen as 
snowy-white and as delicately fine as that which now comes 
to us from over the great ocean. 


Lace 


Such exquisite laces as are made from the fine, filmy 
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threads of the fairy flax, you might almost think some busy 
spiders had spun them out of cob-webs. 

Long ago, laces were made entirely by hand. Now many 
of the most costly pieces are made in part with machinery 
guided by skilful fingers. 

In Belgium there are many lace factories. Here are 
great frames filled with lace-net, on which dainty designs 
of trailing vines and buds and blossoms are skilfully em- 
broidered by hand. 

Many children work in these’factories. They only hold 
the great shears and snip off the threads in just such places. 

This same little country of Belgium sends Great Britain 
more lace than all the other countries of Europe put together. 


The Gown That Dorothy Wears 


Oh, ’tis the daintiest little gown 
With fluted frills all up and down, 
That Dorothy wears to the party. 


In a busy town, a little girl, 

Where bobbins buzz and spindles whirl, 

Weaves the cloth for the dainty gown, 

With fluted frills all up and down, 
_That Dorothy wears to the party. 


Far over the sea, when daylight fades, 
A little maid, with two long braids, 
Spreads out the flax for the dainty gown, 
With fluted frills all up and down, 

That Dorothy wears to the party. 


And out in the field, in stiff brown stacks, 
Rippled and retted waits the flax, 
To be carded and spun for the dainty gown, 
With fluted frills all up and down, 

That Dorothy wears to the party. 


See page 371.) 


VO 


(This illustration should accompany page 371 to show how the 
“ Little Bennetts” cut a row of leaves from paper.— THE EDITOR.) 











Are We Training our Children for This? 


No man goes slow if he has the chance of going fast, no 
man stops to talk if he can talk walking, no man walks if 
he can ride in a trolley car, no one goes in a trolley car if 
he can get a convenient steam car, and by and by no one 
will go in a steam car if he can be shot through a pneumatic 
tube. No one writes with his own hand if he can dictate to 
a stenographer, no one dictates if he can telegraph, no one 
telegraphs if he can telephone, and by and by when the 
spirit of American invention has brought wireless telegraphy 
into thorough condition, a man will simply sit with his 
mouth at one hole and his ear at another, and do business 
with the ends of the earth in a few seconds, which the same 
machine will copy and preserve in letter books and ledgers. 
It is the American’s regret that at present he can do nothing 
with his feet while he is listening at the telephone, but 
doubtless some employment will be found for them in the 
coming age. 

—lan Maclaren 


*Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward ; 
We climb, like corals, grave by grave, 
That pave a pathway onward; 
We are driven back, for our next fray 
A newer strength to borrow; 
And where the Vanguard camps to-day 
The Rear shall rest to-morrow! 
—Gerald Massey 
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October Leaves 
The Leaves at Play 


A. E. A. 


(Concert recitation and chorus for the entire school. Each child car- 
ries a branch of bright leaves. If desired, selected child or children 
may recite each couplet. 

Make this little exercise as much of a play as possible. Let children 
show clinging, swinging, floating, falling, fluttering and flitting, with 
pretty motion: of fingers, hands or arms. 

Let them run, race, catch and chase, frolic and rollick. Give exercise 
out of doors in the leaves, if convenient. ) 


Far out upon the elm tree old 
Swing little leaves of brightest gold. 


In rustling, rainbow robes of red, 
The maple leaves dance overhead. 


Each kingly oak now wears a crown 
Made all of russet and of brown. 


The woodbine glows and burns like fire, 
Her scarlet flames climb high and higher. 


The slender ash is all a-shine 
With leaves of crimson-red like wine. 


The cedar keeps her festive green, 
All winter, she’s the woodland queen. 


Song 
(Arr: “ Rig-a-jig.” College Song ) 


They cling, they swing upon the trees, 
In red and gold, in bronze and brown, 

Along there comes a little breeze — 
A little, laughing breeze. 

Shimmer and shine and away they go, 
A-floating high, a-falling low, 

Glimmer and glow, and away they go, 
The bright October leaves. 

Chorus 

They flit, they flutter up and down, 

We run and race, and catch and chase, 


Shimmer and glimmer and shine and glow, 
The bright October leaves. 


They dash, they flash upon the ground, 
In red and gold, in bronze and brown, 
The jolly wind comes dancing round — 
Comes dancing round and round. 
Frolic and fun, and away they go, 
A-floating high, a-falling low, 
Rollick and run, and away they go, 
The bright October leaves. 


Chorus. 


Chestnut Time 


What are these upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 
White fur collars, slender neck, 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves, 

That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chestnuts brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me. 


They’ve been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays, 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 
They were hidden from our sight, 
Till the frost came to their home, 
And invited them to come, 
Spend the winter, share the joys, 
Of the happy girls and boys. 
—M. A. H. 
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WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 
UR children here have a way of trooping into the 
Q workshop after school to engage in constructive play. 
In their self-directed operations during this free-for- 
all period, the toddlers of the first three grades 
exhibit a noticeable predilection for furniture making. A 
table first and then a chair, both fashioned out of undressed 
slabs of kindling, with a most expeditious joinery of six- 
penny nails. Sandpaper they scorn with a scorn worthy of 
Michael Angelo. But paint—preferably red paint—if they 
may have it, is a finish not to be despised. 

This inordinate desire for furniture making persists in 
spite of other avenues of construction being suggestively 
opened to the workers. I have therefore gotten out for my 
second and third grades, some patterns for cardboard furni- 
ture. I find the hectogranh a ready means of producing 
these in duplicate. 

The little folks have gone into raptures over these Lillipu- 
tian house furnishings, and now and again pupils of the 
older grades, who have prowess in more mature ventures, 
will come shamefacedly for permission to make some of that 
cardboard furniture. 

This construction is particularly adapted for the youngest 
children since there is no drawing to be done — no pencil 
and ruler to be used. The exercises lie entirely in paper 
cutting, folding and gluing. 

The patterns here given are for three models, the table, 
chair and footstool. ‘The idea is that the teacher will dupli- 
cate them on stiff tag stock or cover paper by one of the 
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The Table 


The table frame, so scored and folded, is now joined with 
a touch of glue—a “ouch of glue applied on a toothpick ; no 
more. This joint must be held a few moments until dry. 
Then garnish the four laps sparingly with glue, place the 
top piece in position upon them and lay a light weight upon 
the now completed table to keep it in shape while drying. 

The success of these operations depends almost wholly 
upon a sparing use of glue. Watch each child until the 
habit is established of using the merest garnish. Paste is 
useless. 

A convenient method is to pour out a few drops of Le 
Page’s glue upon a scrap of waste paper. Upon this 
improvised glue dish lay three or four toothpicks. Several 
children may congregate at this “glue centre” and others 
may be established as needed. 

It is expected, of course, that the teacher will herself have 
made the model before trying it with the children. 


The Chair 


Cut out and fold the back piece. The arms fold forward. 
The laps fold upward to a horizontal position. Now apply 
glue to the upper surface of the laps and set the seat in 
place. Hold this work patiently until the glue dries. Use 
the latter sparingly and a few moments will suffice. 

Cut and fold the frame. Join with glue. 
laps sharply down. Glue the two parts of 
together and hold till dry. 


Bend the 
the chair 


The Footstool 


is in one piece. The quarter inch strip adjoining either 
end of the top is bent under and glued to the under side of 
the top. Observe on each leg a pair of little laps. These 
are bent inward. The side rails are bent down over and glued 
to them. This holds the legs in place. The latter should 
spread slightly, so as to be farther apart at the bottom than 
at the top. 

Much depends upon holding one glue joint patiently until 
adherence is certain, before you begin the next. 


Duplicating the Patterns 


I. The Carbon Paper Method. ‘The patterns here given 
are full size. ‘To duplicate them, a most ready but rather 
tedious process is tc use a sheet of typewriter’s carbon 
paper, purchasable at the stationer’s for a nickel. Place the 
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methods hereafter 
suggested. Enough 
duplicates being pro- 
vided, each child is 
given the table card 
out of which he cuts 
the parts, cutting on 
the heavy lines. The 
light lines are now to 
be scored, that the 
paper may be folded 
sharply along them. In scoring, the card is to be indented 
but not cut. Thus it is given a tendency to bend sharply 
on a certain line, while its strength remains unimpaired. 
A bone crochet needle is an excellent scoring tool. Ahard 
lead pencil will also do, or a knitting needle, or a brad 
awl, having had its end perfectly smoothed. 


Table top 
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black side down on the sheet of cardboard which is to 
receive the impression. Over it lay the Primary EDUCATION 
sheet containing the desired diagram, the latter facing up. 
Now trace the lines with a hard pencil. This tracing 
finished, a perfect copy of the drawing will be found upon 
the cardboard below. 

Of course, to provide forty duplicates you will have to 
repeat this tracing operation forty times, if you choose this 
method. Meanwhile the printed page will have worn 
through. It is well, therefore, to make a first impression 
upon tough but not too thick manila and use this pattern 
thereafter for the subsequent impressions. 

Il. The Hectograph. 1 take it there are few primary 
teachers unfamiliar with this simple copying device. It is” 
merely a mixture of glue ard glycerine poured into a 
shallow pan. As a duplicating device it has a wide range of 
use to every grade teacher. 
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Soak an ounce of fish glue in cold water. Drain off the 
water; put the softened glue into a double boiler and 
melt it, but do not bring it to a boil. 

Get six ounces of glycerine, warm it and add to the 
melted glue. Add a few drops of carbolic acid. Mix 
thoroughly and pour into your pan. 
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the diagram in this copying ink, then lay it face down upon 
the composition, which should first be sponged. Rub the 
paper flat. Allow it to remain three or four minutes. 
Remove the sheet and a reversed copy will be seen on the 
hectograph. From this copy duplicates may be taken off. 
After you have made the required number of copies, sponge 
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In mixing and pouring try to avoid the formation of air 
bubbles. If such are formed prick them while the composi- 
tion is still warm. 

The hectograph is now complete. Set it away, for a day 
or two, where it will lie level and undisturbed. It prolongs 
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the surface of the hectograph thoroughly, to remove the 
bulk of the remaining ink.* 

Ill. The Mimzograph. Vf the reader owns a mimeo- 
graph, the way is clear to copy these diagrams in unlimited 
numbers. A continuous line drawn on the stencil paper is 
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Footstool 
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the usefulness of the hectograph to have a tight fitting cover 
for it. 

There must now be had, from the stationer’s, a bottle of 
hectographic ink. 

For our furniture making project we shall have to draw 


How Children Understand 


A child was heard singing : 


When we meet that bright and jolly band, 
In that sunny Jand. 


It did not sound just right, and investigation proved that 
the words were 


When we meet that bright angelic band, 
In that sunny land. 


The same child was very fond of singing the chorus 





apt to cut it. The outlines should therefore be dashed and 
the folding lines dotted. 
( To be continued) 


* Our students here at the normal school are making their own hectographs. In- 
stead of the tin pan they use a shallow wooden tray, made in the manual training 
lesson and painted on the inside. 


Hallelujah! Thine the glory; 
but her version was 
Hallelujah! hang the glory. 
A child’s definition of the sign plus: “The sign of addi- 
tion is a vertical cross, and is red plush.” 
Not long ago a little girl asked her teacher if she might be 
“board monster” for the term. The teacher was mystified 


at first, but found that the child wanted to take care of the 
blackboards and wash them on Friday ; in other words, to be 
‘‘board monitor.” 











October 


On the hills the leaves are coloring. 
mer greens are turning to red and gold. 
is on the fields. The sky is near. 
The year is ripe. 

I see the pageant along the countryside, like a procession 
stretching away to paradise. There are kings and queens in 
purple and silver and gold. ‘There are people in green and 
buff and brown. There are children in red and pink and 
yellow. My eyes are drunk with color. 

Over the fields and in the swamps I wander. I smell the 
weedy odor of the Indian summer. Yellow and fiery-red are 
the maples. Red and morocco-red are the oaks. Nut- 
brown are the beeches. Straw-yellow are the grasses, and 
brown and sere are the weeds. Each kind has its color. 

And yet there are colors on the maple in the meadow and 
other colors on the maple on the hill. The oak on one side 
of my doorway is maroon-red and that on the other side is 
veiny-yellow, and they have been the same in all the 
Octobers in which I have loved them. Each plant has its 
color. 

Floating, sailing, turning, the autumn leaves drop one by 
one. Content I sit in silence, and let the colors fill my 
soul. 


Gradually the sum- 
The October haze 
Stillness is in the air. 


— Prof. L. H. Bailey ( Cornell University) 


Letters Wanted 


I would like to hear from the teachers of the first and 
second primary grades in answer to these questions: 

1 How early can children write exercises in dictation? 

2 At what age or in what grade can children begin letter- 
writing with good results? 


The Mew York Teachers’ Monograph 


for June, r901, is a one hundred and thirty-two page vol- 
ume devoted entirely to oral and written composition. It is 
worth much more than its price—thirty-five cents. Address 
New York Teachers’ Monograph Co., 25 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


The Page of Outline Drawings 


These drawings are a special feature of this paper this 
year. The objects that may be needed each month have been 
selected and the drawings constructed with the fewest possi- 
ble lines. This month they are divided by dotted lines to 
assist the teacher to keep the correct proportions. By lay- 
ing out the figures in this way the most inexpert can make 
a creditable drawing. 


Ask Questions 


Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, who gave us the delightful 
“ Teachers’ Diary ”’ last year, has kindly consented to help 
us again this year by answering questions concerning nature 
study. Send questions to the editor of this paper and they 
will be forwarded to her. This is a rare opportunity. Snow 
her under with sensible, concise questions that will be of 
general interest to all teachers who are striving to win the 
children to an interest in the natural world. 
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Editor’s Address 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Nature’s Garden* 


This is a wonderful book. _It is difficult to know how to 
speak of it, there is so much to be said. It is an illustrated 
work on wild flowers—and such illustrations! Photographs 
in color from the living flowers and portraits from life in 
black and white, challenge and win a fresh admiration every 
time the leaves are turned. ‘The descriptions of the plants 
are written with a peculiar charm and with a fine touch of 
sentiment and humor that gives them a story flavor. The 
interdependence of flowers and insects receives special 
attention. The five hundred flowers in the book are classi- 
fied according to color, making it easy to find any special 
one. Of course such a book is expensive—it could not be 
otherwise ; but teachers with small salaries who are sighing 
over their inability to own it have good news in store for 
them. ‘The book is soon to be issued in parts, with the 
exquisite illustrations, at twenty-five cents each. Notice of 
the separate publication will be given in this paper. In the 
meantime you can learn all about it by writing the publishers. 





Things to Remember 


Send stamps for return of manuscripts. 

Acknowledge checks. 

Don’t send original verses. 

Be in season with all contributions for special days, or 
don’t send them at all. Be at least three months before 
publication. 

Remember that the editor’s post-office address is always 
on this page. 

Do not send the editor business letters concerning sub- 
scriptions. Such should always be addressed to the pub- 
lishers of Primary EpucaTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

And, finally, please, p/ease don’t make it necessary for 
these requests to be made again this year. 


In Two Parts 


In “All the Year with the Little Bennetts ’’ (on “ Stories ”’ 
page) will be found each month directions and sugges- 
tions for the use of the supplementary sheet pictures. 
Each is nearly useless without the other. They are a 
hand-and-glove fit. 

Keep yourself and your children “ knee deep in October” 
during this month of months. 


Chestnut Burrs 


Try to show the children the chestnuts, hickory nuts, and 
hazel nuts in their natural coverings this year. The Fresh 
Air Excursions of the city unfortunates have revealed the 
astounding ignorance of our children of the commonest 
things in country life. If the teacher can get one Saturday 
(or Sunday ?) afternoon in the fields and woods, she can 
reveal miracles to the children in the treasures she can 
bring back. Don’t forget the milkweed pods and the 
burdock burrs for the baskets and things. ‘The making of 
burr furniture would give to the little ones manual training 
and ecstatic delight at the same time. 


Here’s a shady maple and a grassy seat, 
Here are glorious burdocks nodding by the street. 
Pick the purple blossoms, covered thick with hooks, 
Stick them close together, making graceful crooks. 
Put the stem ends insicle, let the soft tufts show; 
See what pretty playthings on our burdocks grow! 
Plates, and cups and saucers; sofa, chairs and bed; 
Baskets by the dozen, painted green and red; 
Cradle for Miss Dolly, with its arching top; 
Trunks to hold her wardrobe—shall we ever stop? 
— S. J. Douglass. 


* Nature’s Garden. By Neltje Blanchan. Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, 


New York City. Price, $3 oo 








All 


the 
II 


the Year with Little 


Bennetts 
DoroTtHy Howe 


In October 


In the tree-tops overhead, 
Brown and gold, and gold and red, 
Jolly little leaves at play, 
Swing and sing the livelong day, 
“ One—to begin, 
Two for a show, 
Three—to make ready, and 
Four—to go!” 


“One!” They rustle to and fro, 
“Two!” They brighter—brighter grow, 
“Three!” They wait, poised on tip-toe, 


“Four!” They, every one, /et go! 
** One—to begin, 
Two for a show, 
Three—to make ready, and 
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Four—to go! 


Down through the pasture, hopping, skipping and jump- 
ing, came the five little Bennetts. Overhead, the robins 
chirped softly to each other about their trip south. Squir- 
rels whisked over the old stone-wall, peeping with bright 
eyes at Bob’s bulging pockets. 

“ Wonder what boys want of acorns when they can get 
plenty of bread and butter,” said one busy bunny to another, 
as he hurried home with a big, ripe chestnut. 

Fiery maple leaves flitted by like bright cardinal-birds. 
Elm-leaves, yellow as gold, swept past, at play with the 
breezes. Shining, gold-brown oak-leaves drifted slowly 
down through the warm sunshine. 

Suddenly, such a scamper and scramble of little feet 
through the crisp leaves—no wonder the shy squirrels 
dropped their nuts and fled home, not once looking behind. 
No wonder the robins peeped down through the leaves to 
see whatever was the matter with those funny little Bennetts. 

It was only Helen waiting for the children at the pasture- 
bars. When she had shaken herself free from the fifth pair 
of arms, there were bits of leaves in her hair, and ina soft 
fold of one of her pretty pink ribbons, Baby had carefully 
placed a fat, fuzzy caterpillar. 

“‘ He’s brought it all the way for you, Helen,” said Jill. 

“I say, Helen,” said Jack, “but we’ve had a good time 
—you can’t think—” : 

“ But we’ve missed you,” said Jill, with one arm around 
Helen’s waist. ‘We knew you could tell us just the love- 
liest things to do” — 

“So we brought home a basket of leaves,” said Betty. 

“ And acorns,” said Jack. 

“Oh, lots and lots of ’em—see, Helen,” said Bob proudly 
showing his stuffy pockets. 

“ Now, what can we do?” asked Betty. 

“Something we never did before,” added Jill. 

“Just you wait till morning!” said Helen, with fun in 
her eyes. “I haven’t quite thought it through yet.” 

But when morning and Helen came together, it was a 
solemn little row of five waiting for her in the cheery kitchen. 

“ They’re all dried up,” said Betty sadly, holding out the 
basket of leaves. 

“ And it’s so rainy we can’t get any more,”’ said Bob. 

But Helen laughed and squeezed Baby. ‘It’s just the 
right kind ofa day for me,” she said. 
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“Qh, oh, Helen,” said Jill. You’ve got a plan—I just 
know you have. It’s sticking right out of your eyes.” 

“ Do tell us, Helen,” screamed all the little Bennetts. 

Helen was whisking the things off from the table. In the 
middle, she put a big white box—* the temptingest box,” 
Betty said. What was in it? 

The little Bennetts pulled up their chairs to the table. 

“* Now, we’re all ready,” said Helen. 

She popped off the cover of that box and took out some 
papers, The ten eager eyes caught a glimpse of some 
bright crayons and some long strips of soft, white paper in- 
side the box, before the cover went on again. 

Helen gave each little Bennett a big sheet of stiff paper. 
Then she gave Jack and Jill each a small piece of white 
paper on which she had traced neatly some pretty leaves 
and plump little acorns. (See Supplement.) 

“‘ Now,” she said, as she handed Jack and Jill each a pair 
of scissors. ‘ We three will cut out the patterns for our- 
selves and for the little ones, too. These oak (Fig. 1) and 
elm (Fig. 2) and lilac leaves (Fig. 3) are the patterns, you 
know. And we must be very careful how we cut them.” 

Snip, snip, snap, went three pairs of busy scissors through 
the papers. Out came the little leaves—five in all, one for 
each little Bennett. 

Helen stood back of Baby’s high chair, where she could 
help him, and Betty, too. “Put your little leaf-patterns 
down on your big sheets of paper,” she said, “ and trace all 
around the edges. Make ever so many leaves—see, Betty 
—so.” 

Helen was tracing leaves all over Baby’s sheet —criss- 
cross leaves, upside-down leaves, here, there, anywhere. 

“They look as if they had just dropped down from the 
tree,”’ said Jill, covering her paper in the same way. 

When the five sheets had been well covered, Helen took 
the bright crayons from the box. 

Even Baby's little fingers could color the leaves. What 
matter if he did make some of them partly red and partly 
yellow? “ Really-truly leaves looked like that,” Betty said. 

Jill used brown crayon for her oak leaves, and Betty made 
her elm leaves orange and yellow, with here and there a 
brown one. 

“* Maple leaves are the prettiest,” said Jill. 

“« Maple leaves are so hard to cut,” said Helen; “ you see 
they have such tiny bits of scallops all around the edges.” 

The yellow and brown leaves were so pretty that Helen 
clapped her hands. ‘ Now,” she said, “ there are so many 
nice things we can do with these leaves, I’m sure I don’t 
know which you'd like best.” 

‘* Let’s try ’em all and see,” said Jack. 

“I know one thing we cou/d do,” said Jill excitedly. “We 
could cut out these colored leaves and paste them on an- 
other sheet of paper’ — 

“Yes,” said Helen, “ and there’s something else you can 
make, and that’s a border for Betty’s doll house.” 

‘‘A real border?” exclaimed Betty, “ like there is in the 
parlor?” 

“Yes, a real border, Betty,” said Helen. ‘I'll tell you 
how. Cut out the leaves you’ve just colored—take only the 
very best ones. Then paste them, two and two, on these 
loug, narrow strips of paper.”” (See border in Supplement.) 

“ 1’m going to make mine out of acorns,” said Jack. 

“Qh, that will be lovely, Jack,’ said Helen. ‘“ Acorns are 
so pretty—you can color them brown, you know.” 

So Helen made some paste, and gave the children long, 
narrow strips of paper, cut to fit the walls of Betty’s big 
doull-nouse. 

Then they all went to work. Jack cut out two of the 
acorns from the pattern-sheet. One, he gave to Bob. Then 
they both traced around the patterns on their stiff paper, 
coloring them a warm brown, cut them out carefully, and 
pa-ted them on the long strips cf paper. 

Jill made a border of her be t oak leaves, and helped 
Betty to make one of her yellow elm leaves. 

But Baby had the best time. Helen gave him some 


sheets of paper all holes where the leaves and acorns had 
been cut out. Sne placed this sheet over a plain white one. 
Then she gave him a little brush and a box of tiny paints. 
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His own little fingers painted on the white sheet just where 
the holes were in the other sheet. When Helen took off the 
other sheet, there were gay little leaves fluttering over the 
other, quite as if the wind had just blown them there. 

Next, she shook out before his eyes a long string of little 
leaves fastened together at the bottom. (See page 366.) 

“Oh, oh, oh,” screamed Betty, “ I want some leaves just 
like Baby’s.” 

**So do I,”’ said Bob. 

Even Jill looked wistful. 

Helen laughed. “ That's our secret—Baby’s and mine,” 
she said. ‘We'll tell you the first rainy day. Just look out 
of the window and see the sun.” 

“Oh, oh,” shouted the five little Bennetts. 
Helen, let’s go and get some more real leaves.”’ 

And away they all scampered. 


NoTE.— Work with real leaves instead of patterns, where it is pos- 
sible. ~ After children have iearned to cut one leaf, they can use any leaf 


“Come on, 





Afternoons Abroad 
In Cuba 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


II 


(Read “ Dramas by Children,” in this number of PriMARyY EDUCATION. 
—THE EDITOR.) 


ONG before you wish to present this little play make 
I thoughtful preparation for it. Read all you can find 
on Cuba. Become so enthusiastic over it, yourself, 
that you must talk it over with someone. Then, 
begin with the children. 

Prepare them for their parts in the little play by some 
simple lessons—something like those given below. 

Teach the verses—a little at a time — in connection with 
the lessons. Make language lessons, or reading lessons of 
them, perhaps. When they are learned, let the children 
sing them or say them—acting out the little parts the words 
suggest in their own way. If the music is new, the children 
may learn it at their regular music periods. 


Draw a map of Cuba on the blackboard, showing its 
shape, relative length and breadth, direction from the United 
States, etc. Over the map, hang a flag of Cuba. During 
this lesson, draw out reasons why we are interested in Cuba. 
Speak of our coffee, sugar, and fruit—much of which comes 
from this little tropic island. Some time, let the children 
make tiny paper Cuban flags. Soon after this lesson, teach 
the verses on “ The Little Cuban Flag.” 


Tell of the discovery of Cuba by Columbus, October 28, 
1492. Makea graphic little scene of his landing, and taking 
of the beautiful island, and its timid, peaceful people, for 
Spain. ‘Tell how the people of Cuba became slaves of the 
wealthy Spaniards; of how negroes, Chinese, etc., were 
brought into the country; of the rule of Spain until the 
Spanish War, at which time Cuba came under the protection 
of the United States, to become, itself, a free country. 

In connection with this teach the ‘“‘ Columbus Song.” 

Now, take a trip to Cuba. The climate is hot; there isa 
long, bright summer, followed by six months of rain. Make 
this lesson and those following just as full of the life in Cuba 
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The boys wear high hats and carry canes. 
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they like, and without making the form of the leaf on paper. Tt:s will 
be “ free-hand cutting.” : 

Youngest children should not be given maple leaves to trace and cut 
because of their fine, circuitous edges. Other work with the real leaves 
may be given, or—if desirable to trace this particular leaf—they may be 
conventionalized, leaving out the tiny indentations. 

If not convenient to color the leaves, children may put in the larger 
veins of the leaf using common lead pencil. 

To cut a string of lilac leaves, such as “ IHlelen” made for “ Baby,” 
will greatly please and interest the children. 

‘Take a small oblong, three by two and three-fourths inches, fold it 
down through the center, and cut the leaf double. A real leaf or leaf- 
pattern (Fig. 3) may be used if desirable. 

Give each child a strip of paper eleven by two and three-fourths inches 
and a real leaf, or a pattern, to cut from. 

Dire tions — Fold the eleven-inch strip, bringing the two ends to- 
gether, and creasing it down the center. Fold again from end to end, 
creasing down through the center. This makes four small oblongs in 
the strip of paper. 


Lay the unit on the top fold, or oblong, trace around the outside with 
lead pencil, cut around traced leaf, leaving a continuous strip of paper at 
the bottom. Unfold, and produce a string of four leaves joined at bottom. 


as they will hold. Visit the wealthy homes where the chil- 
dren are dressed like little ladies and gentlemen, where they 
spend their time at play in the patio, or courtyard, scarcely 
going on the public street without an older person to 
accompany them. The girls dress much as their Spanish 
mothers do, wearing jewelry and flowers, and carrying fans. 
These little 
people are very polite. 


Go out into the city streets. Let the children feel the 
stir and bustle of the busy market place. ‘Tell of the jolly 
negro boys who dance to the music of toy drums, which 
they, themselves, have made; of the dulse venders, with 
trays of goodies held high on their heads, or — in Chinese 
style—with long, red boxes, which they beat with a stick to 
draw trade. Tell them of the farmers who come with ripe 
fruits and vegetables to market; of the milkmen, who go 
from door to door, milking their cows or goats, and of the 
beggars, who, on Saturdays, throng the streets, begging 
bread. Each shop and house on this day is supplied with 
small, crisp loaves of bread, one of which is given to each 
beggar. 

Give the children some of the verses, written for these 
different characters. Let each choose which part he will 
take, and let them play their parts, singing or talking, as is 
most convenient. 


Now, away out into the country. Drive away from the 
city with a showy little pony, gay with ribbons. Peep into 
one of the many farmhouses along the way. It is only a 
hut built of light poles, or of palm-wood, and thatched with 
palm-leaves. In such little homes as these, live not only the 
father, mother, and children, but the ponies, cows, sheep, 
goats, pigs, cats, chickens, and dogs. And every one of the 
big f .mily seems happy and contented. 

Such beautiful woods as there are in Cuba, full of bright- 
colored birds—mocking-birds, parrots, indigo-birds, golden- 
winged wood-peckers, humming-birds, gorgeous English 
lady-birds, and many others which we know well. And 
there are bees and butterflies—three hundred kinds of 
butterflies. Thee are great fireflies, too, such as we saw in 
Puerto Rico. And there are such beautiful flowers—roses, 
jasmine, heliotrop , sweet peas, honeysuckle, and mignon- 
ette—growing on a tall tree. Some of the verses of “Oh, 
Come, Come Away,” and the “ Little Lady Birds” song 
may be taught in connection with this lesson. 


Visit a coffee or sugar plantation. Go into an orchard 
where the oranges hang, ripe and tempting, among the 
green leaves. ‘Tell something of how they are grown, cared 
for, gathered, and shipped to us. 


All these little lessons should be given slowly, with no 
fuss and hurry and worry, either of yourself or of the chil- 
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dren. On October 28, perhaps—as the anniversary of the 
discovery of the island—or on some occasion when it is 
desirable to give an entertainment—use the following play. 
The children ‘are nearly ready for it, and will enter into the 
spirit of showing the other children what they know of Cuba, 
with great enthusiasm. 

Arrange the stage with potted palms, perhaps, or with 
piles of Cuban fruits and vegetables. Place a Cuban flag in 
a prominent position. Costume the children simply in 
white, and broad straw hats. 

This little play may be given from the stage or from the 
seats. Any little boy or girl may begin, or all may recite in 
concert. 


The Isle of Cuba 


Come, let’s play we're little Cubans 
On the Isle of Cuba, 

We have little songs to sing you, 

Brilliant blossoms, too, to bring you, 

Fruits to sell you, tales to tell you 
Of the Isle of Cuba. 


Long ago, Columbus found it, 

With the seas and skies to bound it, 

Tropic breezes whispering round it— 
Sunny Isle of Cuba. 


Song 
(Airn—“ Lightly Row ”) 
Full Chorus 
Ninety-two, ninety-two, 
Sing of fourteen ninety-two. 
Happy gales, shining sails, 
Waters broad and blue. 
Sing the boats with flags aflame, 
Sing Columbus, known to fame, 
Ninety-two, ninety-two, 
1492. 


Ninety-two, ninety-two, 
Sing a little island new, 
Sunny land, palm-trees grand, 
Skies of brightest hue. 
Natives gathering on the shore, 
Freely giving of their store— 
Ninety-two, ninety-two, 
1492. 


The Little Cuban Flag 
Reciting (as above) 


Floating, floating over there, 

See our little banner fair, 

See its stripes of blue and white, 

See its one star, big and bright, 
That’s the flag of Cuba. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in children, you are interested in Scott’s Emul- 
sion. It relieves an extraordinary variety of 
children’s diseases, all the way from slight colds 
to the serious hip disease. 

The children’s medicine is a title well adapted 
to this remedy. Itis no more dangerous than 
milk, passing into the most delicate digestive 
organs without the slightest harm. It is wonder- 
ful how quickly a delicate child improves in every 
way on such treatment. 


Send for free sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Street Songs 


(Arrn—* Yankee Doodle” 
Negro boys (dancing and drumming) 
See us jolly negro boys, 
* Bum-te-bum, te-bum-bum,” 
Each one drumming up a noise— 
“ Bum-te-bum, te-bum-bum.” 
Chorus (all drumming ) 
See the jolly negro boys, etc. 
Sweetmeat venders (with trays or boxes of sweetmeats) 


Oh, here the dulse-sellers come 
With everything quite handy, 

They’ve fruits and jellies, rare and sweet, 
And cocoanut and candy. 


Chorus (all buying and selling) 
Here the dulse-sellers come, etc. 
Farmers 
We’re little farmers come to town, 
We've big, brown sweet-potatoes, 
We’ve ears of corn, just out this morn, 
And cabbage and tomatoes. 


Chorus (Negroes drumming and dancing, all except farmers 
singing “ Bum-te-bum,” etc.) 


Pepper, peanuts, castor beans, 
Cucumbers to pickle, 

Ripe bananas—all you want 
For a little nickel. 


Beggars’ Day 
All (recite in sing-song, some begging for, others giving small 
crisp loaves of bread.) 


Hark, hark, the dogs all bark, 
The beggars come to town, 

A noisy throng, they come along, 
A-begging bread so brown. 


Hark, hark, from dawn till dark, 
“Oh, give us bread,” they say, 
In rags and tags, they fill their bags, 

For this is Beggars’ Day. 


All (as milkmen come forward) 
Milkmen 
MILKING SONG 


ALICE E, ALLEN. 
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Please—please—-please— Tell us, who are these, 
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Please—please—please— Tell us, 


= 


who are these? 


See—see—see— 
Merry milkmen, we. 
Not in cans our milk we carry, 
But at every door we tarry— 
See—see—see— 
Merry milkmen, we. 


( Milking) 
Oh—oh—oh— 
See the rich milk flow, 
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your” Miagazine-Money 


and How Best to Spend It (jm 


se Publishers of SUCCESS take pleasure in announcing that they 

have entered into exclusive contracts with ten American periodicals 
—each a leader in its own distinctive field—by which extremely low 

prices have been secured, based on heavy subscription guarantees. The 

benefit of these prices is now given to the public in the following extraor- 

a dinary clubbling offers, by which you may obtain 

i 


FOUR MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


? Last season more than 300,000 people took advantage of our remarkable clubbing offers. -<emnmcnreormoee} 
aoe GREAT FAMILY OFFER $1.00 por year 
—— - R 
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i and The Cosmopolitan may be substituted. 


| Girts) The Designer, - «= «= 1.00 


The Household, or Good Housekeeping may be substituted. (Personal Checks Accepted). 
ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR A FULL YEAR AND MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR SEVERAL ADDRESSES. FOREIGN POSTAGE EXTRA. 05.20 per tee 


SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date and most profusely illustrated monthly published. The inspira™ 
tion of a lifetime has come to thousands of SUCCESS readers through their investment of One Dollar, its yearly SETI Tare 
Se price. ' 4 bl brill 

————___—_—___—— eview of Reviews is the “indispensable” magazine, presenting a brilliant record in print and picture of t 
NORTH AMERICAN world’s thought and work,—monthly, $2.50 a year. The Cosmopolitan has been for years without = Sepeiee boy 
REVIEW magazine of general and varied attractions,—month/ly, $1.00 a year. The Household is a supreme authority in 
on home-work and decoration, table-equipment, nursery-lore, etiquette, pyrography, photography, and offers a very 
high class of poetry and fiction,—monthly, $1.00 a year. Leslie’s is one of the great modern monthlies whose 
articles and illustrations are the highest expression of magazine art,—monthly, $1.00 a year, Current Literature 
|| is the leading literary monthly of America; it keeps you in complete touch with the world of letters,—$3.00 a@ year. 
The Designer pictures in colors the latest Parisian and New York fashions, describing costumes, millinery, designs 


and fabrics for women and children,—monthly, $1.00 a year. 
SUCCESS, and any one of our dollar magazines, - = $2.00 
SUCCESS, an? Leslie’s Weekly, : ° ° 5.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature,(new), 6.50 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), 
Literature, and North American Review, but present subscribers may renew their subscriptions by 
one member of a family to another are not accepted as new subscriptions. 
Or New England Magazine. 3.50 


Other Attractive Offers 
SUCCESS, and any two of our dollar magazines, - - 3.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and any two of our 
ern 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, 7.00 i | ie . 0) Wl | 
Fail, 
" and New England Magazine, . > - - 9.50 
adding One Dollar for each renewal subscription, to the combination aeices named, Either new or re- 
OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER “””"”" 
iY & ys] 
Current Literature (new),- 3.00 Only ) a 
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Regular Price Our Price 
SUCCESS, Rev. of Rev. (new), and any one of ourdollar magazines, 4.50 
or Current Literature (new), | dollar magazines, 6.00 Ol lolunliiundivn 
e ‘te ll | | \\! 
SUCCESS, Rev. of Rev. (new), and Leslie’s Weekly, 7.50 Mf! | 
New subscriptions only will be accepted at the above prices for the Review of Reviews, Current 
newal ee py = will be accepted for all other magazines named, including Success. Transfers from 
Success, ° . ° - $1.00 S _ 
Review of Reviews (new), 2.50 Value 
For S 
Or any ¢wo of our $1.00 magazines. 


: ; ry % 
North American Review (new) 5.00 | ve tor mci Wis whdes | |G 
Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. questions of the day.) Dace 4G 
North American Review presents a most brilliant galaxy of articles by the greatest writers on world- = — 
oblems,—monthly, $5.00 a year. The New England Magazine paints with loving touch the landmarks of == , 
New England; tells of her history and tradition and of the achievements of her sons throughout the world,— 
monthly, $3.00 per annum, Good Housekeeping is the acknowledged arbiter regarding the little “kinks” 
which make the home a place of delight,—month/y, $1 a year. Leslie’s Weekly is the popular, up-to-date, 
literary and pictorial record of moving events at home and abroad—weekly, $4.00 a year. 
SUBSTITUTIONS e Anew subscription to The Review of Reviews, a new subscription 
® to Current Literature, and a new or renewal subscription to the 
New England Magazine may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie's 
Monthly, Good Housekeeping, The Designer and the Household may be substituted each for 
any other, except SUCCESS. A subscription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be 
included in every order. 

Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies; 
otherwise with issues of the month following that in which the subscription is received. 
Orders may be left with any reliable newsdealer. 

If these clubbing offers appeal to you, they will appeal to your neighbors also. Write us immediately, 
and we will tell you how to make money by mentioning the offers to your friends. 

To PASTORS and You can all make money for your church through these popu- 
CHURCH MEMBERS. lar clubbing offers. Write to us and we will tell you how. 


owes) THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 


$2.50 per year 42 University Building, Washington Square : - New York City 
























































AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to represent SUCCESS “and to present these popular clubbing offers. Write to us fer full particulars. © 
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Hear it swish against the pail, sir, 
See old Brindle switch her tail, sir, 
Oh—oh—oh— 
See the rich milk flow. 
(Driving cows) 
So—so—so 
On we now must go. 
Well, old Brindle knows each door, sir, 
She has been here oft before, sir, 
So—so—so— 
On we now must go. 


The smallest girls. 
LITTLE LADY BIRDS 


ALIce E. ALLEN Mary S. ConrRAD 
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the branches, Where the jasmine climbs, 























Peep-ing out so shy - ly, From their co - zy nests, 
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Whispering all to-geth - er, Scold - ing, too, sometimes, 
Heads of bright-est a - zure, Shin - ing, scar - let breasts. 
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Chat - ter—chat-ter— chat ter—Such a rush _ of words, 
Chat - ter—chat-ter— chat-ter—Such a rush _ of words, 
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Whatcan be the mat ter, Lit- tle La - dy-birds ? 
What can be the mat - ter, Lit-tle La - dy-birds ? 


All 











Come Away 
(Airr—“* Oh, Come, Come Away”’) 
Oh, come, come away, 
Let’s scamper off together, 
Where flower-bells ring and gay birds wing— 
Oh, come, come away. 
Where saucy parrots scream and swing, 
And chattering monkeys leap and spring, 
Oh, let’s be scampering— 
Oh, come, come away. 
(While all gather flowers, flower-giris — with flowers if 
posstble—sing) 
Oh, come, come away, 
Sweet-peas are gaily twining, 
Sweet jasmine-flowers scent all the hours, 
Oh, come, come away. 
Here’s heliotrope in purple bowers, 
The mignonette tree proudly towers, 
While roses fall in showers— 
Oh, come, come away. 
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(Closing verse by whole school.) 


All Oh, come, come away, 
Home now, we all are going, 
Soft shadows creep along the steep, 
Oh, come, come away. 
The sunset colors laugh and leap, 
The orange-blossoms fall asleep, 
Sweet dreams—sweet dreams—they kcep, 
Oh, come, come away. 


(Repeat softly ) 


Time to Fly 
(AIn—“ Lightly Row ’”’) 


Flying high! flying low! 

O’er the sunny fields they go; 
Dancing here, dancing there, 
Through the autumn air. 

While the leaves of red and brown 
From the tree-tops rustle down, 
Little seeds flutter free, 

Gay as gay can be. 


See them fly! see them fly! 
From the cradle where they lie. 
Hear the wind softly hum— 

** Pretty babies, come!” 
Spread your shining, silky wings, 
You may fly, you pretty things! 
Flutter here, flutter there, 
Through the autumn air. 


—Angelina W. Wray in Kindergarten Magazine 


‘ The Corn 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustle in the breeze, 

O’er all the nation’s wide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like au army grand, 
The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong! 

How nobly all its outlines planned! 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendid curves in rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set gold! 
What largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 
— Celia Thaxter. 





Do you know how many children go to bed at night, 

Sleeping there so long and cozy till they wake with morn- 
ing light? 

God in heaven each name can tell, 

He knows them all and knows so well.-—Sel. 
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A Brain Preservat 


is not a medicine. It is an 
of the brain and body. Sle 





endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


do os om ms fam Soe Sag a gg 


Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


HITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat n 
oemainhal wr Geedeaaae Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. ( 


4 

CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. aa, Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 7 

t edy known for cold in the head, sore throat, E 

ont ane te hoes. not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by & New York City. , 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. ¢ 
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NOTES 


— Edmond Rostand, author of the dramas 
**Cyrano de Bergerac,” and “ L’Aiglon,” has 
been elected a member of the French Acad- 
emy —this being the highest mark of distinc 
tion known to the ambition of a Frenchman. 
Sarah Bernhardt worked zealously to get 
Rostan i this great honor. 


— Professor Goss, the English entomologist, 
says that the cockroach, the progenitor of the 
whole tribe of black beetles, is the oldest bug 
so farknown. Remains of them have recently 
been found in the lower Silurian rocks in 
Sweden, carrying their origin back to a very 
primitive period in the life of the planet. 


— The latest and most plausible explanation 
of the aurora borealis or northern lights is 
that it is caused by a stream of corpuscles of 
matter emitted by the sun and deflected on 
approaching the earth toward the magnetic 
poles, resulting in displays of light on reach- 
ing a level where the air is of proper density. 
The phenomenon is exemplified by the action 
of cathode rays in vacuum tubes. 


—In locating the lines of the Virginia and 
Southwestern railroad over the Alleghanies, 
from Virginia into Tennessee, advantage was 
taken of a natural tunnel through the rocks 
which deserves to be called one of the wonders 
of the world. The entire distance through the 
tunnel is almost one thousand feet, and so 
nearly perfect was the tunnel that only sixty 
feet of blasting was necessary. The region is 
one of limestone formation, as is nearly 
always the case where there are extensive 
caves. The cliffs at each end of the tunnel are 
fully four hundred feet high and the scenery 
in the locality is of remarkable interest. 


— There are now over one thousand women 
in attendance at the German universities. Of 
these only twelve have been allowed to matri- 
culate, the rest being simply lecture students. 
Most of them are teachers who are preparing 
for advanced positions in the girls’ gymna- 
siums or high schools. A liberal sprinkling 
of them are Americans. The increased atten 
tion of women to higher education in Germany 
has developed into a regular movement, 
though a mountain of prejudice will have to 
be removed before many of them will be ad- 
mitted as full university students. The attend- 
ance of men students atthe universities is also 
increasing with remarkable rapidity, the total 
number now being almost 35,000. Berlin uni- 
versity holds the record, with over six thou- 
sand. 


—An institution called the Washington 
Memorial Institution, with headquarters at 
the national capital, has recently been founded, 
university presidents and other eminent edu- 
cators in all parts of the country being repre- 
sented by the movement. The idea is to carry 
out in a general way the purpose of George 
Washington, so frequently expressed, of hav- 
ing means for the “‘ promotion of science and 
literature” in association with the national 
government. The institution will not be a 
university and will thus avoid the objection 
that has been raised to a national govern- 
mental university, namely that it would com- 
pete with private instituiions. 

A law was passed just before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress providing that facilities for 
research and study among the splendid 
archives, collections, etc., pertaining to the 
government departments be afforded to duly 
qualified individuals, students and graduates 
of institutions of learning in the various 
statcs. The Washington Memorial Institution 
will be an endowed institution somewhat 
analogous to the French Academy of Sciences 
or the British Royal Institution, whose design 
is to extend facilities and assistance to prop- 
ecly qualified investigators in every proper 
tieid of research. Thus far America has suf- 
fered from lack of some such thing — practi- 
cally all researches having to be carried on as 
private ventures. 


GET THE BEST 


Brown's Famous Pictures 








ONE CENT BACH. 120 FOR $1.00 
Size 51-2 x8. 2000 Subjects 
Several hundred new subjects. Authors and Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Famous Men and Women, Historical Pictures. 
BROWN’S MINIATURE PICTURES 
2forilc 500 Subjects 
Large Size Platinoprints and Carbonprints 3c. each 
WALL PICTURES, 109 x 25, 25c. each 


Send gc. in stamps 


or f sample pictures and our new 32-page Cata- 
logue illustrated with 20 7 


cautiful pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 








‘Vertical or Slant for School pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of school pens. 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. 


Samples sent 


Orders can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN [I1Fa. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Dog Book 


The most useful book ever written on dogs. All 
dog owners have a kind word for it. How dogs are 
bred and cured when sick; showing the most beautiful 
dogs in the world, giving their points and explaining 
all breeds from the largest to the smallest Futrt 
Ciotn, sy Mair on Receipt or so Cents, Corn or 
Stamps. PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO., 72 
India Street, Boston, Mass 


The Westland Teachers’ League *3"S""" 


Locates teachers in North Dakota and Montana. 











Perpetual Membership. 
Actiwe but Conserwatiwe Management. 


W. G. CROCKER, Editor Westland Educator, Manager. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY READERS 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; 
or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, etc. 


By MARY and ELIZABETH KIRBY 


Edited for use in American Schools. 





Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


In this collection of pleasant tales the authors have told the story of 
tea, coffee, sugar, salt, currants, rice and honey. The information is 
conveyed so artfully that there is no suggestion of the library or geogra- 
phy, yet when the reading lessons are finished the children will possess 
accurate knowledge of these articles of food and the countries in which 
they are found. The book is beautifully illustrated by several full-page 
half-tones and many smaller pictures. 


Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
Price, 50 cents 


Charmingly illustrated with new half-tone engravings. 
beautiful edition of this popular work. 


The most 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Avenue 


809 Market Street 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS. Arranged by 
Superintendents 8S, D. Waterman, J. W. McCly- 
monds and C. C. Hughes. Price, 10 cents. 


Every good teacher is conscious of the truth 
of two things:—the difficulty of getting suit- 
able selections for her children that combine 
high moral tone and literary merit, and of be- 
ing able to lay her hand on them when she 
wants them. Both needs are met in this 
attractive volume of nearly two hundred 
pages. The selections have been carefully 
culled by experienced school men and ar- 
ravged according to grades—first to eighth. 
There is not a silly, inappropriate selection in 
it— Diogenes with his lantern could not find 
one. These are strong words to say of any 
book for children in these days of namby- 
pamby school verses when jingles and make- 
believes are accepted as the only thing chil- 
dren can understand or care for. In these 
poems and verses (for all verses are not 
poems) patriotism, nature-love, imagination, 
healthful sentiment, and playful fancy are 
happily intermingled. The price of the book 
is within reach of everybody and its presence 
upon the school desk will save many a hur- 
ried teacher from descending to the use of 
weak rhymes, because she cannot, at the 
moment, know just where to turn for better 
things. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Easy STORIES. By Elizabeth A. Turner 
Price, 35 cents. 


The author is one of the few who realizes 
and dares say that ‘‘the tendency now-a days 
is to give the child classical literature too 
soon.” Hence her “ Easy Stories” are about 
just such things as ordinary children are in- 
terested in,the last half of the second school 
year or the first half of the third year. The 
home pets, cat, dog, and canary, are talked 
about in a vivacious manner that the children 
will understand and which they will read with 
expression... The yatural play of children oc- 
cupies a large part of the book. They play 
with the kitten, they go sailing, they feed 
ducks, they play peddler, they pick up shells 
on the beach, and various other things that 
children enjoy hearing about quite as much as 
the pranks of fairies, the ‘‘ make-believe” 
chattering of trees and flowers, or the doings 
of heathen gods. 

There are many pleasing illustrations 
sprinkled through the pages and the kind 
of pictures that children will like to talk 
about. 


THE MORSE CO., NEW YORK. 


THE Quincy WorD List. By Frank E. 
Parlin. 


Superintendent Parlin prepared this list for 
his own schools. Itis meant to be more than 
a speller—a word study for elementary 
schools. The “ Suggestions to Teachers ”’ out- 
lines the author’s method ofteaching children 
to spell and acquire correct pronunciation. 
The List is arranged according to grades and 
to the content of the words rather than their 
length. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 
ALLERLEI. Compiled by Agnes Fahsel. 


A little book of stories in German for sup- 
plementary reading for the intermediate 
grades. The type is Roman as best suited to 
the eye, and with the graphic illustrations 
make an attractive reader for the children 
who are acquiring the German language. 
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Cc. W. BARDEEN, NEW YORK. 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By C. W. Bardeen. Prices, in cloth, $2.00; half 
morocco, $5.00. 


This volume cor tains more than four hun- 
dred portraits and sketches of persons promi- 
nent in educational work which the author 
had been collecting for twenty years. The 
first name is that of Zoroaster who lived about 
one thousand years before Christ, and is fol- 
lowed by Thales, Zsop, Pythagoras, Confu- 
cius, etc., in the order of their time. In 
modern times appear prominent names of 
college presidents, state and city superin- 
tendents, normal and institute instructors, 
founders and benefactors, text-book authors, 
etc. While it is not claimed that the list is 
complete, there can be no doubt of its value to 
schools and libraries for information and 
reference. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


ORAL LESSON BOOK IN HYGIENE. For Pri- 
mary Teachers. By Henrietta Amelia Mirick. 


The author has hoped, in the making of this 
work, to cvercome the existing prejudice that 
physiology and hygiene are dry subjects be- 
yond the capacities of young children. She ad- 
vises that these subjects be taught in the same 
way everything else is taught—by giving a few 
facts at first and adding to them each year as 
the pupil advances to higher grades. There 
will be diverse opinions as to the wisdom of 
her treatment of the tobacco and liquor prob- 
lems in primary grades; as to whether first 
year children in their fifth school lesson 
should be talked to about cigarettes. Nothing 
is more difficult to settle than the when, where, 
and how much to teach children of the evils of 
intemperance and Miss Mirick is doubtless 
prepared for the criticism her method will call 
forth. In the treatment of general physiology 
and hygiene the book is suggestive and valu- 
able on every page. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


StxTy SONGS FROM MOTHER GOOSE’S JUBILEE, 
oR, THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD, is the title of a 
charming new book of children’s songs, words 
by Mother Goose, music by L. E. Orth. 


The aim of the book is best shown by itsown 
beautiful dedication—‘*To those but lately 
come, to those forever young.” 

The scene of the little opera, from which 
these songs are selected, is laid in the woods 
at Mother Goose’s cottage, which is, it ap- 
pears, identical with the famous “ House that 
Jack Built.” Here, the well-known tribe of 
Mother Goose assemble to celebrate her 
jubilee. There are 


“* Little Jack Horner and sweet jumping Joan, 
Tiny Miss Muffet who’s never alone, 
Wee Willie Winkle and Great Big Stout, 
Jack Sprat and his wife who never fall 
out,” 


and dozens more of the dear nursery folk, who 
never grow old, all bubbling over with mirth 
and music. 

The words of the song retain the quaint 
phraseology of the children’s beloved classic— 
and this fact alone insures them a warm wel- 
come from the little ones. 

The music is admirably adapted to children, 
captivating, sprightly, with an unmistakable 
operatic touch, here and there, which renders 
it truly delightful. It sets the blood a-tingle, 
and the heart a.dance—and where the heart 
leads, the feet quickly follow. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK. 


BIRD DAY AND HOw TO PREPARE FOR IT. 
By C. A. Baber ck. 


Superintendent Babcock of Oil City, Pa., is 
the originator of the Bird Day movement in 
America. The teachers are to be congratu- 
lated that a little book has been prepared by 
this bird-lover to aid in the preparation and 
observance of this day. The book contains 
sixteen full-page pictures describing birds, 
their homes and habits, and is full of interest- 
ing bird-matter. 
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THE MACMILLAN CO, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BLAISDELL SPELLER. By Etta Austin 
Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. Price, 
16 cents. 


This system of teaching spelling is based 
upon eye-training and ear-training that power 
as well as knowledge may be developed — 
power to enable the mind to know the com- 
ponent parts of a word. Lessons have been 
carefully prepared toward this end; also lists 
to exercise this power. 

It is claimed that pupils may be trained not 
Only to spell words correctly that are in the 
speller, but also, without study, words selected 
at random from other books and lessons. The 
speller is divided into two books; each part 
has sufficient material for a year’s work. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


READING. A Manual for Teachers. (Heath’s 
Pedagogical Library.) By Mary E. Laing. : 


This book is written for pupil teachers 
wherever they are, in training schools or 
their own school-rooms. Itisa plain sympa- 
thetic discussion of the underlying psycho- 
logical principles in teaching little children to 
read. The mental condition of the little child 
before and after he enters school is carefully 
considered and every step of the complex 
process of reading is taken up thoughtfully 
and scientifically. The Correlation of Read- 
ing with Other Subjects, The Picture and Its 
Use, The Reading Habit and The Teacher’s 
Preparation are some of the contents which 
make up the closing chapters of the book. 
There is an appendix containing material for 
the use of teachers’ classes. Among these isa 
rather doubtful version of Little Red Riding 
Hood, which would have been better omitted. 
Many practical teachers will differ with the 
author’s suggestions for teaching beginners 
to read, but the volume as a whole is a valu- 
able contribution to this subject. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY 


NEw EDUCATION READERS. BOOK THREE. 
By A. J. Demarest and William M. Van Sickle. 
Price, 40 cents. 


This third book in the series, is intended for 
second year pupils and takes up obscure 
vowels and initials and terminals. It is so 
arranged as to be applicable to the nature 
aspect of the different months of the year and 
the prose and poetry selections are also 
adapted to the seasons. A special Object for 
this volume has been the cultivation of a good 
taste in the children, in the choice of story 
and poem. Each month has its memory gem. 
The illustrations appeal to the imagination of 
the little folks and will make real the legends 
and fairy stories that find a place in these 
pages. 





An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into consump- 


tion. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of my 
neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, and 
became a running sore. I went into a gen- 
eral decline. I was persuaded to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken six 
bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of tne kind since.” 

Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and perma- 
nently, as they have rid thousands. 
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lts True Character. LITERARY NOTES. Danger in Soda” 





Oatarrh is Not a al Disease. —E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish shortly . . 

although physicians ae known for years | Villari’s “Life of Giovanni Segantini,” the Serious Results Sometimes Follow Its 
that catarrh was nota local disease but a celebrated Alpine painter, the account of Excessive Use. 
constitutional or blood disorder, yet the | Whose early struggles, his life in the moun- 
mass ofthe people still continue to believe tains, and his final struggles, make interesting Common soda is all right in its place and 
it is simply a local trouble and try to cure it reading. They will also have ready at an indispensable in the kitchen and for cooking 
with purely local remedies, like powders, early date a revised edition of “Ephemera and washing purposes, but it was never in- 
snuffs, ointments and inhalers. Critica.” tended for a medicine, and people who use 

These local remedies, if they accomplish it as suck will some day regret it. 
anything at all, simply give a very tempo- —D. Appleton & Co. (New York) announce We refer to the common use of soda to 
rary relief and it is doubtful if a perma- “Other Worlds,” by Garrett P. Serviss; and relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
nent cure of catarrh has ever been accom- | ‘‘ Dragons of the Air,” an account of extinct which thousands of people practice almost 


plished by local sprays, washes and inhalers. | flying reptiles, by H.G. Seeley. “The Adven- | daily, and one which is fraught with danger ; 
They may clear the mucous membrane from tures of Marco Polo,” edited by Edward moreover the soda only gives temporary 
the excessive secretion, but it returns in a few Atherton, will be added to Appleton’s Home relief and in the end the stomach trouble 
hours as bad as ever, and the result can Reading Books ; “ Harold’s Discussions,” by J. gets worse and worse. 

hardly be otherwise because the blood is W. Troeger, to the Nature Study Readers; and The soda actsasa mechanical irritant to 
loaded with catarrhal poison and it requires the International Education Series will be en- the walls of the stomach and bowels and 
no argument to convince anyone that local larged by “Student Life and Customs,” by cases are on record where it accumulated in 
washes and sprays have absolutely no effect Henry D. Sheldon; and “ An Ideal School,” by the intestines, causing death by inflamma. 


on the blood. Preston W. Search. Several new text-books tion or peritonitis. 

Dr. Ainsworth says, “Ihave long since are also in preparation for the Modern Lan- Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
discontinued the use of sprays and washes guage Series. and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dys- 
for catarrh of head and throat, because they pepsia) an excellent preparation sold by 
simply relieve and do not cure. — Miss Lydia L. A. Very, teacher and author, druggists under the name of Stuart's Dyspep- 


For some time past I have used only one died September 10, at Salem, Mass., where she sia Tablets. These tablets are large 20 grain 
treatment for all forms of catarrh and the was born on November 2, 1823. She was a lozenges very pleasant to taste and contain 
results have been uniformly good, the rem- teacher in the Salem public and private the natural acids, peptones and digestive 
edy I use and recommend is Stuart’s Catarrh schools for thirty-four years. Among her pub- elements essential to good digestion, and 
Tablets, a pleasant and harmless prepara- | lished books were ‘Sayings and Doings when taken after meals they digest the food 
tion sold by druggists at 50 cents; but my Among Insects and Flowers,” “Sylph, the perfectly and promptly before it has time to 
experience has proven one package of Organ Grinder’s Daughter,” “‘A Strange Dis- ferment, sour and poison the blood and ner- 
Stuart’s Catarrb Tablets to be worth adozen | closure,” and “An Old-Fashioned Garden.’ | Vous system. 
local treatments. Miss Very was also an artist. Her brother, Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 

The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, | the Rev. Jores Very, who died on May 8, 1880, | Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
Sanguinaria, Red Gum, Guaiacol and other was a poet, and Washington Very, another stomach derangements and finds them a cer- 
safe antiseptics and any catarrh sufferer can | brother, also achieved considerable reputation | tain cure not only for sour stomach, but by 





use them with full assurance that they con- for his poetical productions. promptly digesting the food they create a 
tain no poisonous opiates and that they are healthy appetite, increase flesh and strength- 
the most reasonable and successful treat- | <« en the action ofthe heart and liver. They 
ment for radical cure ofcatarrh at present are not a cathartic, but intended only for 
known to the profession.” stomach diseases and weakness and will be 


THE SrorY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Arranged 
for Youngest Readers by Rebecca Hoyt. Bos- 
ton, New York, San Francisco, and Chicago: 
Educational Publishing Co. 


found reliable inany stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach. All druggists sell 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per 


Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant 
tasting 20 grain lozenges, to be dissolved in 
the mouth and reach the delicate membranes 


of throat and trachea, and immediately re- package. 

lieve any irritation, while their final action This is a book to delight the hearts of little A little book describing all forms of stom 
onthe blood removes the catarrhal poison | children. All of us, from the time we can be- | 8ch weakness and theircure mailed free by 
from the whole system. All druggists sell | gin to remember, have loved thatever young | ®(dressing the Stuart Co. of Marshal!, Mich. 


them at 50 cents for complete treatment. story of ‘“‘Robinson Crusoe,” but there is a 
peculiar fascination to the little child in being 


LEARN PROOFREADING, | sxetoseeass tor nimsett tno orainary sim. | THANKSGIVING DAY STENCILS 


} you possess a tle education, ee yy ata gente plified edition for school use will hardly FOR THE B 
an wi rofessi: to 

always obtainable, We ans the arleinal (eemvastant i — ” answer this purpose, but the present volume Nothing affords more pty toty wtp No schoc! 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelpnia| can easily be read by pupils of the second entertainment is complete without them. 

















grade, and if they already have some knowl. —) ‘or Toankegiving.,10 ots. Bheat of Caen ten 
edge of the story from hearing it read aloud, } erent ponte | = yang FS ~ 
they will be eager to read this little book for esate 5 “ November Oslendar.....10 “ 
g | themselves. The type is very large and clear, The Plesser's Cause for Teashagiving ene 
and each sentence torms & paragraph by itself, Motto: —‘* O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 
so that the thought is easy to grasp. The ps... "selection, cucuatine ae, cllbs canker bee 
for keeping a record . , P. 7 
PP plas gh tA ag review| illustrations are very numerous, and no pains a Des’ all Soot Ss Soneaats and 
during the term or year. One card answers for] has been spared to make the book one which MA 
one pupil for awhole year. They are arranged! 4 j:++16 enild will delight to possess. RCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


ignature of the parents each month 

Slee 4 on s4x6% ry ony — 
ts per dozen; three dozen 25 cents. 

Sand oo cents fore sample dozen and try them. THE Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON. Edited by , TWO RINGS FREE! 
THE EDUCATOR, Mary Godolphin. Boston, New York, Chicago, 1 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks, 


102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y.| San Francisco: Hducational Publishing Co. . < Uy ty a F i 4 
AI Trust You 80days ; when sold 


CAESAR VIRGIL Cl CERO This is another of the classics which chil- gromn big Ust Pree MinRnAL Wick Co. Proddensereke 


dren love, but which they have hitherto 


known only when their elders were kind 
] RANSLA j / enough to read ittothem. It is a hopeful sign CLASS PINS with one 
P when such books are arranged for little folks, letters with ‘ot, 'o®, 'o8, enameled in 


208-210-212 Wright Ave, LEBANON, OHIO 














: . - and the sooner they supplant the old-fashioned me yo as a 
We will send post-paid, upon receipt of 50] primers the better it will be for the children. 5g ie 


cents, a. Handy Literal Translation of any 


hildren are usually so eager to read pins oF badges mode foreny class or 
one ofthe three books named above; or an| tottte Braper.. snclety at ecsomable pcx send desig and cass color fret 


iC 
* : thatit takes a very dull book indeed to dis- timates. Catalog free. Address 
{nterlinear Translation of any one of them courage them, and with a story like this their ©, BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 


upon receipt of $1.50. rogress will be astonishingly rapid. The 
Address, THE EDUCATOR, poutians of the tale selected for use have been SUND AY-SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
35 Exchange 8t,, Buffalo, N, ¥.} chosen with much discrimination and regard 
for what children like, but the connection of ENTERT AINMENTS 
Two RINGS the narrative has been duly preserved. All ' 


agp FRE difficult or long words have been simplified The articles are largely in the nature of Dialogues, 
ro | 








and the paragraphs and sentences are short, | Tableaux, Recitations, Concert — Motion Songs, 
There are plenty of illustrations, which always be qa -opgun all based upon or illustrating some 

form so large a share of the interest of a book Special care has been taken to make provision for 
pad anne and one in Wileccnane a to children. In the size and appearance cfthe |such occassion as Christmas, New Year's, Easter, and 
day. Sellthem for1@centsabox. Sendus the $1.20 and volume as well as in its contents, the publish Thanksgiving, so that no time or season is without a 












bject. 
tataien a, = mamey cogunes tablets are ers have always remembered the tastes of the — Price, prepaid, 30 cents. 
mM COMFORT MEDICINE CO., Providence, R. 1. little folks who will be their readers. Address, The Educator, Buffalo, N.Y 
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Graded Memory Selections « »::s7%-.., 


J.W.McCLYMONDS 





190 Pages. 


Full cloth, only 25 cents. 


Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
Cc. C. HUGHES, 
Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 





$3.50 FOR $1.90 





A Combination Offer that means Something 


Birds and Nature, one year - - - $1.50 
The Review of Education, one year - - 1.00 
Fifty Colored Plates, Birds, etc.,2 cents - 1,00 


BIRDS AND NATURE 


Edited by Wm. Kerr Higley, Sec’y of The Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. Fifth year; 15c. per copy; 
$1 50 per year; established, January, ’97. The 
best guide to the study of Nature. A revolution 
in Nature pictures. Photographed from Nature 


Birds and Nature is the only periodical in the world 
illustrated by color photography. It was first devoted to 
birds, but has since added other animals, flowers, plants, 
fruits, insects, minerals, shells, fishes, reptiles, etc. Each 
number contains 32 pages of popular text matter, and eight 
plates, 7 1-2 x 9 1-2 inches, in colors, true to nature, which 
strike the eye and hold attention. 

The back numbers and bound volumes of Birds and 
Nature are of permanent value and have a steady sale. 
This (to our knowledge) is not true of any other publica- 
tion. For list of the color plates which have appeared in the 
back numbers, send for catalogue. We can supply all of 
the magazines from the beginning, January, 1897, to date, 
June, 1901, at 15c. per copy, $1 50 per year, or $5 for so 
back numbers and remainder of rg0r._ Birds and Nature, 
one year, and a set of forest trees complete, $2; Birds and 
Nature, one year, and 75 colored plates, $2. 





|THE REVIEW OF EDUCATION 


(Formerly Child-Study Monthly.) 


An Educational Review of Reviews. 10 cents a copy. 
$1 oo per year. 


A literary journal for teachers. It is to the teacher what 
the ‘* Review of Reviews” is to the busy man—what the 
** Dial ” is to the lover of good books. A guide to the pro- 
gressive teacher’s reading. 


The Review of Education contains 48 pages, 8 x to 
inches, each month, supplemented with two of our exquisite 
color plates of birds. One of our objects in this journal is 
to give the Birds and Nature colored pictures, which 
have cost a good many thousand dollars, a wider circula- 
tion. These plates alone are worth a year’s subscription. 


This is a high-class school journal that you can’t afford 
not to take. 


The Review of Education does not seek to compete 
with its contemporaries, but rather to supplement them ‘all 

Construction work by Edward F. Worst. 125 illustra- 
tions, 75 cents. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 





The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers u in previous examinations. 
For35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
ing the questions aud answers of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
An Examination. 


Uniform Examinationsin New York State for the 
t two years, from August ’98 to August ’99, and 
rom Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 
for the price of one. The auswers and construc- 
tions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book. 
1900--1901 


az-We also send with the book asupplement 
containing the questions and answers from Aug. 
1900 to the present time, making the book 
STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com 
plete, 35 cts. Books for previous years, 25cts. each. 
For $2.00 we send a k containing all ques- 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 





How to Teach Drawing. tie 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 

day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestions to ask, What answers to require. 

the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with modeis which can be. prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
= and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 
paid. 

aw We have just added a chapter on eol- 
or to this Eo with questions at the bot- 
tom of each page. fer the use of teachers 
preparing for examinations. Price oftne 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Why take a monthly Current Topic paper when 
you can get The WORLD'S REVIEW 
every week for the same price? Illustrated, 


Current Topics 


16 pages, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75 cts.; with any dollar edu- 
cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 
schools. 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
for schools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 
World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By EvizABeTH MERRICK KNIPP, B. 8. 
50 Language Sheets. All different. 
Maa" * 
50 ibinelionsens Sheets. “ 
50 Drawing Sheets. ‘ - 
Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustrated 
with full directi 


ons for using each set, an 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25eents per set of 50 sheeta—5 Sets, $1.00. 


Keep your busy and they will give 
you no 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

One From [lany. 


The Work Series are just what teachers want. 
Send me sets,1000fakind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 

them in Iowa. PRIN CoLLINs 


selli: . Oo. 
Stuart, Iowa. 








For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y. 


809 Market Street 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—D. C. Heath & Co. are about to publish 
*“Bardos Cubanos,” a collection of the best 
poems of the foremost poets of Cuba; also, 
Daudet’s ‘‘Le Petit Chose,” abridged and 
edited for school use by Prof. O. B. Super, of 
Dickinson College. 





—Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. nave just pub. 
lished the following four volumes in the Selj- 
Educator Series, edited by John Adams: 
“French” and “German,” by the editor; 
** Latin,” by W. A. Edward; and “* Chemistry,” 
by James Knight. 


—The Century Co. will publish this fall a 
new volume by Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason, the 
author of ‘* Women of the French Salons,” en- 
titled ‘‘ Women in the Golden Ages,” contain- 
ing chapters on Woman in Greek Poetry, 
Sappho and the First Woman’s Club, the 
“New ” Woman of Old Rome, etc. 


— James Pott & Co. will publish this month 
a work entitled “Mary Queen of Scots and 
Who Wrote the Casket Letters,” which gives 
the history of the life and reign of the Queen 
of Scots from her accession to the throne in 
1561 until her death. This period includes 
some of the most remarkable chapters in the 
history of Scotland. The volumes will con- 
tain photogravures from portraits, all more or 
less famous, some of them never before pub- 
lished. 


— D. Appleton and Co. announce a new book 
by Garret P. Serviss on Other Worlds, in which 
the latest discoveries concerning the planets 
are presented from the point of view of 
human interest. It is many years since a 
book treating of other worlds than ours in a 
manner at once scientific and popular has 
appeared, and, in the meantime, there has 
been an immense advance in astronomical 
knowledge, so that Mr. Serviss’s book seems 
calculated to meet a genuine and very wide 
demand. In order to render the work doubly 
useful Mr. Serviss has included a chapter on 
**How to find the Planets,” illustrated with 
special zodiacal charts, Which enable the am- 
ateur observer to dispense with costly and 
cumbrous star atlases. 


—Some of Little, Brown & Company’s (Bos- 
ton) fall publications are announced as fol- 
lows: “The World Beautiful in Books,” by 
Lilian Whiting, author of the “ World Beauti- 
ful;” “A Japanese Miscellany,” a new book 
by Lafcadio Hearn, author of “In Ghostly 
Japan,” ‘“ Shadowings,” etc.; “Joy and 
Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day,” by Mary W. 
Tileston, a companion book to“ Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs;” “ Up and Down the Sands of 
Gold,” by Mary Devereux, author of “ From 
Kingdom to Colony;” ‘Mistress Brent,” a 
story of Lord Baltimore’s colony in 1638, by 
Lucy M. Thruston; “ Maids and Matrons of 
New France,” by Mary Sifton Pepper; a new 
Pocket Edition of Balzac, Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley’s translation, complete in thirty 
volumes; and a new illustrated edition of 
** Little Men,” by Louisa M. Alcott. 





STORIES OF OUR AUTHORS. By Hattie E. 
Macomber. Boston, New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago: Educational Publishing Co. 


In the study of literature as in that of his- 
tory, there are too few helpful books for the 
primary teacher. There is no little child who 
cannot learn to love our American authors, 
and learn many useful lessons from their 
lives. Their interest will be ten-fold if they 
can read about these great friends for them- 
selves. That is just what this little book 
enables the children to do. The lives of 
Holmes, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Bryant, 
Lowell, and Louisa Alcott are told in language 
that even a baby could understand, yet in a 
way to interest bright and dull alike. The 
pictures scattered through the volume would 
alone be a delight to any child, and the tired 
teacher, at her wits’ end for good reading mat- 
ter for her small pupils, should welcome this 
book as a friend. 
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NOTES. 


— The committee having in charge the quad- 
rennial Olympian games, at its session in 
Paris, recently, formally selected Chicago as 
the place for holding the contests of 1904. 





— Chicago University is arranging to estab- 
lish in Europe a number of schools for prepar- 
ing students for the university, so that Ameri- 
cans residing abroad may have the same 
opportunities for preparation as those at 
home. The first of these schools will be 
started in Paris and Berlin. 


— John D. Rockefeller has donated three $500 
scholarships to Teachers’ College, the schoo] 
of pedagogy attached to Columbia University, 
New York, for the benefit of colored students 
exclusively, one candidate to come from 
Tuskegee | Institute, ‘one from Spelman Semi- 
nary, and the third from Hampton Institute, 
these being the foremost negro schools. 


— The Dublin court of appeals last week had 
a long discussion all turning on the precise 
meaning of the word “humph.” One side 
contended that it meant dissent while the 
other side argued that it expressed merely a 
dissatisfied or doubtful condition of the mind 
hardly amounting to dissent. The latter view 
held. 


—Sir Thomas Lipton thinks that English 
boys are kept too long at school, and that 
America has a great commercial advantage 
over Great Britain because most of her great 
enterprises are in the hands cf young anid 
energetic men. He says: “In America, boy> 
are turned out to shift for themselves at an 
earlier age and I hold that the result of that 
system is to make the boys more indepen- 
dent and self-reliant than those that are kept 
under close paternal control until later in 
life.” 


ON THE LACKAWANNA LIMITED. 


Having decided to visit the Pan-American 
the first question to be settled is the route by 
which to go. There are a number of lines by 
which the tourist can “go west” but among 
them all none equals in convenience, comfort, 
celerity, certainty, economy and varied 
and interesting scenery the Lackawanna Rail. 
road. 

The finest train to take, all things consid- 
ered, and probably the finest train by which 
Buffalo can be reached from the east, is the 
Lackawanna Limited, which leaves Hoboken 
every noon, arriving in Buffalo at 10 P. M., 
making the 410 miles in just ten hours, and 
always ontime. This train covers the greater 
part of the journey by daylight and the trip is 
well worth taking for the scenery along the 
line alone. The corresponding train in the 
opposite direction leaves Buffalo at 11 o’clock 
in the morning, arriving in New York at 
8.55 P. M.— Bristol (Conn.) Journal. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


“*To look beautiful is a duty which the fair 
sex Owes both to themselves and their friends,’ 
said one of the wise men of modern times, 
‘and with the discoveries of modern scientists 
there is no good reason why they shouldn’t 
perform that duty. Every one should do all 
in his or her power to supplement nature in 
adorning the person, and while it is true that 
a fine complexion is not given to all, yet the 
work of nature, not always beautiful, may be 
improved upon in many ways.’ The many 
thousands who have been benefited by Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical Beau- 
tifler, appreciate this,and know its value as 
a cosmetic: They know that a skin that is 
freckled, tanned, pimpled or moth-patched 
can be made like the new born babe’s. It has 
been recommended by physicians for those 
who will use toilet preparations, and the 
Board of Health has declared it free from all 
injurious properties. All druggists and fancy 
goods stores appreciate its value and keep it 
for sa'e.”— The Mail and Eapress, New York, 
Sept. 8th, 1898 
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The University of ‘Chicago 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Dean 


Professional School for Teachers. Elementary School from Kindergarten to Eighth 
» Grade, inclusive, constituting a Model School for Observation and Practice. Full equip- 
») ment of apparatus. Well selected Library. Faculty of trained teachers. University credit. 
. For further particulars address 


™ pesapipapesaenil OF 






eee Dean of The School of Education; _ CRienge, Iilinois, 








TEACH ERS’ AG ENCIES. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Bromfield Street, 


re 





Boston. 
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SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY} 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
teachers were sent by us last year between Aug. 15 and Sept. rs in response to telegrams, 


TWENTY- -THREE where a teacher must be had at once, there was no time for correspondence, and the 


school would take the teacher we selected, only “‘ don’t fail us.’”” We have been interested to look up the records of these 
23 teachers. We find that every one was re elected, with the single exception of one lady who announced her approach- 
ing marriage. Of the 22 re- elected, 6 received an ‘ad- BY coming year. The other 7 all ake other places at higher 
vance of salary, and 15 remained in their places the salaries, 3 at an advance of not less than 50 per cent, 
showing that t ey were better teachers than could ordinarily have been expected at the salaries offered where we sent 
them in response to telegrams. We think this isa remarkable record, and it indicates why in emergencies school office! 


apply to us. Our first professor sent to the University of Wyoming was sent in this way and we 
have since sent two others there We prefer plenty of time to fill places, but you may trust us by TELEGRAM 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - Cc. W. BARDEEN, e 
5 (Successor of Home Teachers’ Agency’ 


™- EDUCATORS’? (“is ‘RELIABLE. 
116 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. FW Oba A NGE 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 
THE PREACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


DWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, all kinds of 
positions. Excellent salaries, 














REGISTER NOw, 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We, would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
tree on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. 





Agency manual 
Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., or Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth 2 ve., New York, 1505 Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington- 


x8 Wabash Ave., "Chicago. 25 King $0. "West, Toronto. _ 44 Century B ‘a'é, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B ld’g, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager ~- - 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 

private schools, and families. 
yyw parents ‘about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 
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Birdies = « 


Areal gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. 

Appropriate for School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grand- 
father’s to spend the summer studying 
and observing the birds. Contents are: 


Birdies at Their Trades. Mason—Swal- 
low; Weaver—Oriole; Carpenter—Wood- 
cker; Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch; Ful- 
er—Goldfinch; Tailor—Tailorbird. 
Birdies and Their Songs. In the Garden 
—Robbin; In the Field—Bluebird; In the 
Home—Canary; In the Wood—Thrush; In 
= Da ttaaaes ; In the Grove—Mocking- 
ird. 
Birdies on the Wing. Hummingbird. 


The Birdie’s Farewell. Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren. Good-Byc. 





The book is very prettily illustrated by 
Bertha L. Corbett, the artist of Sun Bon- 
net Babies. 


The author is Ida S. Elson, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly a prominent Kindergar- 
tener of Bethlehem, Pa. 


_—— 


PURRS 9 CIPO, BOG BOs cccccccccesscecesesd 30c 


SCHOOL JOURNAL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS - - - MINNESOTA 





10=Cent 
Classics 


Grade II. 


SruRIES OF Famous Pictures. I. 


Grade III. 


Ruskin’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by ELoise McVay. 


SEWELL’s BLACK BEAUTY. 
Brown’s Rap AND His FRIENDS. 


De ta Ramek’s CHILD OF URBINO. 
Edited by Sara D. JenxkINs. 


Grade IV. 


Mutock’s LitrLe LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 


Dickens’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Dickens’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


Grade V. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 


PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E O. CHapmMan. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHAPMAN. 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


63 Fifth Ave. 378 Wabash Ave. 809 Market St. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 








—One of the most unique exhibits at the 
Pan-American, is to be found in the San 
Domingo building, where the commissioner 
has laid out the products of the country on a 
great table, built in the form of the map of the 
republic. This is very practical geography. 


— Beginning with this fall term six new 
school buildings in Boston will be fitted up 
with bathrooms for the use of pupils. The 
experiment was tried in one of the schools two 
years ago and met with such success that it 
will probably be adopted throughout the city. 


— President Harper of the University of 
Chicago, has been decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor by President Loubet 
of France. This is the result of President 
Harper's attitude toward French affairs, par- 
ticularly in regard to the university, and also 
of his interest in the holding of the Olympian 
games in Chicago in 1904. Baron de Coubertin, 
an intimate friend of Loubet, was the man who 
did most to revive the games. 


— Prof. F. M. Atkinson, general superinten- 
dent of public instruction in the Philippines, 
has forwarded to Washington his report cov- 
ering the year ending June 30,1901. The archi- 
pelago is divided into eighteen districts, each 
of which is in charge of a district superinten- 
dent, and the general report also embraces 
extracts from the district reports. 





STORIES OF GREAT MEN. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Educational Publishing 
Company. 

This is another series of historical stories for 
the very little children, but the subjects here 
treated are biographical and comprise the 
lives of Columbus, Washington, Penn, Putnam, 
and Franklin. They are entertainingly writ- 
ten and form an excellent introduction to the 
more serious biographical work done later in 
the school course. Either from an historical or 
an ethical point of view the study of biogra- 
phy is one of the most important for young 
people and children can not be interested too 
early in the lives of great men. Those con- 
tained in this volume are well selected for the 
use of little children and their interest is en- 
hanced by the many illustrations. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN PIONEERS. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Zduca- 
tional Publishing Co. 

This is a book which is sure to appeal to 
boys. The lives of Boone, Clark, Fremont 
and Kit Carson are made up of the incidents 
that most delight a boy’s heart, and these 
tales, vividly and skilfully told, will be found 
a great help to the teacher who has found her 


. boys restless under a too extended course of 


myths and legends as supplementary reading. 
Nothing is dearer to the child of any age than 
a story which really happened, and few more 
absorbing true stories can be found than those 
afforded by the lives of these western 
pioneers. Itis hardly necessary to mention 
the excellence of the illustrations in a volume 
issued by the Educational Publishing Co. 


BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. By Annie 
Chase. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Educational Publishing Co. 


It is hardly necessary to mention to teachers 
the happy manner in which Miss Chase writes 
for little children. This latest book, describ- 
ing the childhood of our most famous Ameri- 
cans—statesmen, inventors, authors—is no 
exception. The incidents selected as material 
for the little stories are most happily chosen, 
both for their intrinsic interest, their moral 
value, and their importance from an historical 
standpoint. The text, the illustrations, and the 
cover, all combine to form a very fascinating 
volume. 





Folk Lore Readers 





In Mythland 
By M. Heten Beckwitu, Florence 
Kindergarten, Mass. Fully illus- 


trated. Boards, 30 cents ; Cloth, 
40 cents. 


Supt. J W. Babcock, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


“Tam pleased to acknowledge the receipt 
of a copy of Jz Mythland by Miss Beckwith. 
I have always believed in the adaption of 
Greek and Roman myths for young pupils. It 
tends to develop a taste for the best classic 
literature when a child becomes more mature. 
When the phraseology of the myth is suited 
to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith has done, 
there will be no trouble in making such books 
popular and useful.” 





IN MYTH 
AND LEGEND 











WORLD HISTORY in 
MYTH and LEGEND 


By M. L. P. CHADWICK. 
Illus. Cloth, 40 cents. 


All teachers, and children, too, who are 
familiar with Dr. Pratt’s charming stories and 
myths, will welcome this new collection of 
legends. The tales are drawn from various 
sources, Greek, Norse and Hebrew, and con- 
tain accounts of the Creation, the Deluge, the 
origin of the sunlight, clouds, winds, etc. The 
myths are so simply told that the youngest 
child will find them delightful, but, unlike so 
many of the tales which have been adapted 
for the use of young children, they have lost 
none of their charm in the process. Interest- 
ing stories that are at the same time real liter- 
ature, are so hard to obtain for the little ones, 
that teachers will be grateful to Mrs. Chad- 
wick for this fascinating book. 

The illustrations are numerous and good, 
and the type is exceptionally large and clear. 
The pronunciation of all foreign names is given 
at the bottom of the pages where they occur. 


Educational Publishing Co, 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lorp BACON once saw: 


‘* Reading maketh a full man, 
and writing an exact man.’’ 


He probably referred to the fact that 
after you had read anything worth 
remembering, if you wrote it down 
WeeG@s cs te ee Ge ef 





DIXON PENCIL 





you would never forget it. Send 16 
cents in stamps for samples, and try 
it and see if he was not right. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 
Frec k les, 
Moth P atches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish, 









the Skin. 


No other Cosmetic 
will do it. 


tection. On ite 
virtues ithas 
stood the test 
of fifty -two 
years; no 
Other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste ito 
be sure itis 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar 

ne. The 


PURIFIES 
as wellas 
Beautifles 


a . 
Se $ S.. 4 


. naw 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the hau-ton 
(a patient): As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
raud's Cream' asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.'’ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through 
out the U. 8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 





FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you write us for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
Two Books Free to Every Teacher 


We will senda copy of the new enlarged edition 
of ** American Patriotic Songs,” containing words 
and music cumplete, and a copy of Fin de Siecle 
Thanksgiving Exercises,” containing original mate- 
rial for all grades; bright, enthusiastic, sensible. 
These are among our most popular books. Every 
teacher may bave both books by sending 6 cents for 
postage. 

MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, O. 
























Unique Thanksgiving and Christmas 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. 
15 cents. Contains material for several entertain- 
ments. Separate program for each grade. Original 
songs, recitations, dialogues and many other features. 
Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. 

DE SIECLE CHRISTMAS EXERCISES.— 
15 cents. Similar in character to Thanksgiving Ex- 
ercises. Incomparably ‘the best book of Christmas 
exercises published. 

NOVEMBER'S CROWN. I5cents. A new Spec- 
tacular Entertainment for Thanksgiving. Easy to 
present, but wonderfully brilliant and pleasing. A 
striking success, 

THE TWO INVITATIONS. 15 cents. A jolly, 
new Operetta. Fun from beginning to end. The 
music is bright andcatehy. Full of cleverhits. Easy 
to give. For Thanksgiving. 

A SURPRISED GRUMBLER, or How Kriss 
Kringle Made a Convert. 15 cents. A new Christ- 
mas Uprestte. Brilliant music and sparkling words, 
Full of life. Original, jolly and clever. Easy but 
most effective. 

CHRISTMAS STAR DRILL. 15 cents. Various 
figures of fancy marches, and a captivating drill, 
Superbly brilliant. 

MAKCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


208-210-212 Wright Ave. Lebanon, Ohio. 


RRARAR 
KINDERGARTENING 


TAUGHT BY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The instruction enables one to do thorough, practical 
work in the Primary schools or Kindergarten. 


Address ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 
1107 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





School established 
in 1889 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The new fall volumes of the popular * Chil- 
dren’s Friend Series,” published by Little, 
Brown, & Co., number fourteen. The authors 
include Louisa M. Alcott, Nora Perry, Susan 
Coolidge, Louise Chandler Moulton, and A. G. 
Plympton, 


—The two forty-five-minute plays for chil- 
dren, “The Little Women Play” and “The 
Little Men Play,” adapted from Miss Alcott’s 
famous stories by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, 
with illustrations by Birch, have been pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. An epidemic of 
juvenile amateur theatricals may now be 
expected. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish shortly a 
volume entitled “Women and Men of the 
French Renaissance,” by Edith Sichel, with 
many illustrations; “The Oldest Civilization 
of Greece,”’ studies of the Mycenzean Age, by 
H.R. Hall, of the British Museum, with illus- 
trations; a new translation by A. M. Richards 
of “Sintram and His Companions,” illustrated 
by Anna Richards. 


—A. Wessels & Co. have just issued a vol. 
ume of “Fairy Tales From Afar,” translated 
from the Danish popular tales of Svend 
Grundtvig, by Jane Mulley, with thirty-four 
illustrations by Sydney F. Aldridge; also, 
* Childhood’s Songs of Long Ago,” being some 
of the divine and moral songs written by Rev. 
Isaac Watts, D.D., with pictures by Blanche 
McManus. They have in preparation ‘ Philip 
Freneau, the Poet of the Revolution,” by Mary 
8. Austin, who has been assisted by Mrs. H.K. 
Vreeland, a great-grand-daughter of Freneau. 


—Small, Maynard & Co. announce as new 
additions to their Beacon Biographies : ‘‘ Edwin 
Booth,” by Charles Townsend Copeland; 
*“ Alexander Hamilton,” by James Schouler; 
“HH. W. Longfellow,” by George Rice Car- 
penter; and “Samuel Finlay Breese Morse,” 
by John Trowbridge. Tothe Westminster Biog- 
raphies they will add “John Henry, Cardinal 
Newman,” by A. R. Waller and G. H. 8. 
Barrow. The publishers are offering a thou- 
sand dollar prize to the reader who can guess 
the authorship of each of the twelve short 
stories by noted American authors, which will 
be published as ‘A House Party” about 
November 24. 





ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited 
for Little Folks by Mary Godolphin. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Educational 
Publishing Co. 


This edition of ‘“ Robinson Crusoe” is for 
somewhat older children than the one previ 
ously mentioned in this column. It is adapted 
for use in the lower grades, however, and is 
edited with the care and regard for the tastes 
of children which are conspicuous in “ Swiss 
Family Robinson.” This volume contains 
many half-tone illustrations and forms alto- 
gether an ideal reading book. 


STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. By Anna 
Chase Davis. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco: Educational Publishing Co. 


There is a comparative drouth of good his- 
torical literature for the very little children 
who are just beginning to read, and who would 
find history quite as interesting as their older 
brothers and sisters, if only it were presented 
to them in suitable form. 

The stories in this little reading book begin 
with the Indian period, and there are chapters 
on Columbus, the Norsemen, Captain Smith, 
the Pilgrims, the Dutch, and other episodes in 
our history down to the time of Lincoln. They 
are told so simply that a child who has mas- 
tered the primer can read them, but the author 
has succeeded, in spite of this simplicity, in 
writing an unusually graphic and vivid nar. 
rative, which little children will find of 
absorbing interest. The book is profusely and 
beautifully illustrated. 





Dangerous to Life, 


Surgical Operations for Piles Danger- 
ous and Unnecessary. 

The failure of ointments, salves and pills 
to permanently cure piles has led many to 
believe the only cure to be a surgical opera- 
tion. 

But surgical operations are dangerous to 
life and moreover, are often unsuccessful 
and at this time are no longer used by the 
best physicians nor recommended by them. 

The safest and surest way to cure any case 
of piles, whether itching, bleeding or pro- 
truding, is to use the Pyramid Pile Cure, 
composed of vegetable oils and acids, heal- 
ing and soothing to the inflamed parts, and 
containing no opium or other narcotic. 

Dr. Williams, a prominent orificial surgeon, 
says: “It is the duty of every surgeon to 
avoid an operation if possible to cure in any 
other way, and after many trials with the 
Pyramid Pile Cure I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it in preference to an operation. 

The harmless acids and oils contained in 
it cause the blood vessels to contract toa 
natural condition and the tumors are ab- 
sorbed and the cureis made without pain, 
inconvenience or detention from business. 

In bleeding and itching piles the Pyramid 
is equally valuable.” 

In some cases a single package of the 
Pyramid has cured long standiug cases; 
being in suppository torm itis always ready 
for use, can pe carried in the pocket when 
travelling; it is applied at night and does not 
interfere with the daily occupation. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not only the 
safest and surest remedy for piles, but it is 
the best known and most popular from 
Maine to California. Every physician and 
druggist knows it and what it will do. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure can be found at all 
drug stores at 50 cents for full sized treat- 
ment 

A little book on cause and cure of piles 
mailed free, by addressing the Pyramid 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 





This is a new song book for schools. Great 
care has been used In collecting into one volume 
the most popular school 


Song Favorites 


songs, The right to use these has been purchas- 

ed, andinthis way we have produced what we 

believe is one ofthe best schoo song books. 
Pricé 15 cts, each; $1.50 per dozen prepaid, 


At the same we can fill orders for 
“Merry Metlodies.”’ «Silvery Notes,’’ “Song 
Budget’’ or “Song Century.’’ 


THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For witty Cents. stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic poner for teachers, one 
year, How to Teach Baw mE. Our New 
Examination Book How Pass an 
an Examination, So Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. Sa-We 
are giving you the books free to introduce them. 


Offer II. 


¥or 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year's subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85. 


Offer III. 


For 81.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one afd either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World, or rimary Education 
for one year. 4@-Total value, $3.35. 

If you are already a subscriber 
of the pa) 





‘to one or more 

Ts or magazines you can have your sub- 

scri — in when the time for which you have 
ex 


pired. 
In case of the books, 8 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered Work 6 centa, to 
cover expense of wrapping, ete. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca St., - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Our Times 
Libraries... 


OUR TIMES is a clean, concise, 
bright, fresh, entertaining and in- 
structive review of things worth 
knowing in the world’s present his- 
tory. Many thousands of teachers 
already read it. To introduce it 
to 50,000 more this fall we make 
an unsurpassed library offer. 


HERE IS THE PLAN: 


(1) Take up a club for OUR TIMES 
































TITLES 

at the low yearly price of 50 cents a year. | Standard Series - - 50 

(1) We will allow you to select any of | Winona Series - - 130 

oe x : Alger Books - - - 34 

the volumes (see list) and pay for them Henty Books - . - 40 
with half the amount of the subscription | Library of History 

price. and Biography- - 42 


Little Women Series 25 


EXAMPLE: If 100 subscriptions are taken | 1 ittle Men Series - 22 


at 50 cents, one-half the amount, or $25, | Wellesley Series- - 30 
can be used in the purchase of books. As | Abbott’s Biographi- 

the cost of books is from 13 cents to 40 cal tistertes = >. a 
ce - , we 100 vol Roosevelt’s Works- 15 
cents each (averaging 25 cents), vOl= | Harvard Poets - - 25 
umes can probably be purchased. Standard Sets- - - 100 


Dickens, Thackeray, 
4 P Cooper, Irving, 
Write for sample copy, order blank and on Eliot tg 


full description of books. 

















woucational 
Foundations 


FOR 1901-1902 


1901-1902 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


@ # A Monthly Gext-Book of 
Pedagogy and General Culture 
for Teachers, Normal Schools, 
Training Classes, Reading 
Circles and Home Study 4 44 








A Course of Study for wen 


cover (which iss sample of 
thar to wns for|1901-2) @m be found 


Teachers, in Shae enon oet 


scription, ‘goed words from 
those who bavewseg * . * -S . * 


Pedagogy, 
History, 








From the Educational Publishing House 


Art. = 


OUTLINES FOR 1901-1902 
PEDAGOGY 


Two general lines of work will be continued, as in the past, pedagag’ 
and general culture. Inthe department of pedagogy the plan will be 








to devote each issue to the consideration of a single subject, looking at it 
both from a theoretical and practical standpoint and allowing for exten- 
sive as well as intensive study. Hughes’ “Securing and Retaining 
Attention ” and Browning’s “ Educational Theories” will be the basis of 
study for December and March respectively. These two books will be 
printed in full for all subscribers free. 


GENERAL CULTURE 


In the department of General Culture Studies, courses in History and 
Art will be given. Order now, and join the thousands of teachers in 
taking this admirable course. $1.00 a year. 





SEVEN OF THE BEST BOOKS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Patridge’s Quincy Methods 

By Leita E. PATRIDGE, gives the key to Col. Parker’s world-famed 
success at Quincy. It gives methods— not a description merely, but the 
actual lessons, covering four years of work. 660 pages. $1.75; to 


teachers, $1.40; postage, 122. 


Parker’s Talks on Teaching 

This book contains Col. Parker’s lectures at one of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institutes. Here the reader will find the underlying prin- 
ciples of teaching according to nature, as Col. Parker declares. $1.00; 
to teachers, 80c. ; postage, 10c. 


Kellogg’s How to Teach Clay Modeling 


Forty lessons are given in detail, with suggestions for twenty others. 
Any teacher will be able to follow the directions. 25c. 


Kilburn’s Manual of Elementary Teaching 

This is a plain, common sense presentation of primary schoo: work, 
and must be of great value to all primary teachers using it. $1.00; to 
teachers, 80c.; postage, Sc. 


Rooper’s Studies and Occupations 

By T. G. Rooper. 

This is a practical and suggestive discussion of what should be the 
child’s work in school between the ages of seven and nine, with a time- 
table or program based upon the author’s ideas. 15c. 
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own these catalogs. 








Outlines for Primary and Kindergarten 
CLASSES IN THE STUDY OF NATURE AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS. By E. Maup CANNELL and MARGARET E. WIsE. This 

book gives, for each month of the school year and for each week of 
these months, an outline for the primary class in nature and general sub- 
jects. These outlines give a “General Thought” for each month, for 
example: DECEMBER — “ Preparation for Winter Seen in the Storing up 
of Resources.” They give a subject for each week and outline its devel- 
opment; they give the songs and games to be used; stories to be told or 
read to the children; materials to be used. They indicate what may be 
done in connection with the general thought in modeling, cutting, pasting, 
drawing. It is a book which will be a very delightful help to all primary 
teachers. 75c. 


Sinclair’s First Years at School 


is a practical guide for primary teachers. It deals with methods of 
teaching, the planning of work, busy work —all the problems of the pri- 
mary teacher. The inexperienced teacher who wants help, the older 
teacher who wants new ideas, will find this book a treasure. The author 
is a practical, skillful teacher, who knows what help his fellow-teachers 
need. It gives a practical, philosophical elaboration of Phonics, Language 
Lessons, Grube Arithmetic, Busy Work, and blending of Kindergarten 
with Public School Work. It contains chapters pn Reading, Number 
Work, Language Lessons, Object, Size, Form, Color, Story and Geogra- 
phy Lessons, Busy Work, Writing, Songs and Calisthenics, Discipline 
and Tactics, Time-tables, List of Supplies, List of Books for Primary 
Teachers. It contains 25 model lessons. Illustrated. 75c.3 to teach- 
ers, 60c.; postage, 8c. 





Catalogs Worth Having 


NEW CENTURY CATALOG 


Of over 1600 books for teachers, including the latest and best of all publishers, al! 
TEE LATEST Ane past 80058 carefully classified, described and indexed. 


_—— See 
Schmee! Maonagemen! i T DESCAIBSS THE BEST 
ans here EN ER Al NMEN I CA I ALOG | Pe aa In 
— With 800 entertainment books, similarly classified and described — a most valuable Soutng Sache, 
Planwal Tramng. : : . . . ° rills and Marches, 
pm guide in selecting material for all special occasions. Motion Songs, 
Seienes Teaching. Bite. Lee. 


ee TEACHERS’ CATALOG 178 Large Pages 


Just revised, with titles and descriptions of all our own publications. These books 
are admittedly among the most helpful published for teachers. 

We have also a school library catalog, teachers’ library catalog, school music cata- 
log, supplementary reading catalog, portrait list and blackboard stencil lists. They are 
all usable, and quote the lowest available prices. It is worth your while as a teacher tv 


KELLOGG 
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School Plays, 
Tableauxr, 
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Operettas, 
Musical Entertain- 
ments, etc. 
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ADDRESS ALL CADERS TO 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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BLACKBOARD 


THE FOLLOWING 


DESIGNS ARE ON 


PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x86 INCHES. 


Price only 5 cents each 
25 for one dollar. 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply 
writing the number found opposite each. 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


1. Cat 


_ 
~ 
ic} 
on 


Greyhound 


Stag 

Doe and Fawn 

Horse 

. Trotting Horse 

10. Running Horse 

ll, Sheep 

12. Cow 

13. Cow and Calf 

14. Pig 

15. Goat 

16. Rooster 

17. Hen and Chicks 

18. Chicks, large 

19. Goose 

20. Duck 

21. Swan 

22. Turkey 

23. Stork 

24. Eagle 

25. Hawk 

. Owl 

. Sparrows 

Fox 

. Wolf 

- Lion 

. Tiger 

2. Elephant 

- Camel 

. Bear 

- Rabbit 

. Squirrel 

Bee 

. Grasshopper 

. Butterfly 

. Spider and Web 
onkey 

52. Lobster 

53. Fish, Trout 

54. Starfish 

100, Horse’s head 


CONIA we ww 


101. Giraffe 
02. Kangaroo 
. Crocodile 
. Dog, St. Bernard 
Dog, Newfoundland 
. Three Little Kittens 
Lamb 
Donkey 
Opossum and Young 
. Buffalo 
. Polar Bear 
Hippopotamus 
126. Ostrich 
. Snow Bird 
. Blue Heron 
. Cuckoo 
. Partridge, Mother and 
brood 
- Night Hawk 
2. Blue Jay 
- Robin 
. Plover 
. Whale 
Seal 
. Rhinoceros 
Dog’s Head 
. Reindeer 
Parrot 
Humming Bird 
. Baltimore Oriole 
. Pigs 
200. Cat and Dog 
204. Long-Eared Bat 
Beaver 


. Frog 

. Dragon Fly 

. Wasp 

. House Fly 

- Beetle 
Large Spider 
Crab 

. Turtle 

. Sea Anemones 

‘’. Flock of Birds 





Ourang-Outang 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28 Tulips 

29. Wild Rose 

30. Pansies 

31. Fuschia 

32. Pond Lilies 

83. Pinks 

34 Calla-Lily 

35. Sunflower 

36. Daisies 

64. Tomatoes 

110. Green Corn 

117. Blackberries 

118. Poppies 

121. Japan Lilies 

122. Spray of Maple leaves 
135. Flax 

136 Cotton Plant 
226. Nasturtiums 
227. Cherries 

228. Trumpet Creeper 
229. Common Flax. 
230. Acorns 

231. Clematis 

232. Narcissus 

233. Sumach 

234. Wild Geraniums 
235. Sweet Pea 

236. Geradia 

237. Swamp Azalea 
238. Columbine 

239. Evening Primrose 
240. Pitcher Plant 
241. May Flower 

242. Salvia 

259. St. John’swort 
260. Spiderwort 

261. Chiccory 

262. Bluets 

263. Lady’s Slipper 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


264. Camelia 
137. Sugar Cane 
138. Tea Plant 
139. Coffee Plant 
155. Rice Plant and Birds 
156. Tobacco Plant 
157. Pine Apple 
158. Morning Glory 
224. Golden Rod 
225. Mayflower 

A. Easter Lilies. 

D. Hollyhocks 

E. Cat-tails 

F. Apple Blossoms 
G. Pine Cones 

H. Iris 

I. Thistle 
243. Forget-me-not 
244. Dwarf Cornel 
245. ee 
246 Trumpet Honeysuc!.le 
247. Pimpernel 
248. Nightshade 
249. Arrow Head 
250. Pink 
251. Harebell 
252. Meadow Lily 
253. Dutchman’s Pipe 
254. Spiced Wintergreen 
255. Painted Trillium 
256. Button Wood 
257. Butternut 
258. Jessamine 
265. Passion Flower 
266. Wood Sorrel 
267. Sweet Fern 
268. Four-o’clock 
269. Phlox 
27. Sassafras 








TREES. 


37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elm 


65. Oranges 276. Magnolia 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68. Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 280. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen 
169. Palm 282. Maple 
170. Banana Tree 

PORTRAITS. 

Five Cents Each 
55. Franklin 148. Edgar Allen Poe 
56. Washington 149. Napoleon 
57. Lincoln 150. Wellington 
58. Garfield 151. Pope Leo XIII 
59. Grant 152. King William 
60. Cleveland 153. Bismarck 
62. Froebel 154, Czar of Russia 
83. Boy’s Face 159. Professor Agassiz 
84. Girl’s Face 160. Horace Mann 
lll. Man’s Face 176. Charles Dickens 
112. Woman’s Face 177. Louisa M. Alcott 
140. Longfellow 178. James Russell Lowell 
141. Whittier 179. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
142 Oliver Wendell Holmes /220. Harrison 
143. Ralph Waldo Emerson /221. Blaine 
144. George Eliot 222. Mrs, H. B. Stowe 
145. Shakespeare 223. Gladstone 
146. Tennyson K. Frederick III 
147. Wm. C. Bryant Z. Columbus 





LIFE-SIZE STENCIL PORTRAITS OF ALL THE Prusi- 
DENTs mailed for $1.00 or any one of them, 5 cents. 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
and Tuberous. 

Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Shapes and margins of leaves 

The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 

Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 

Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

Five kinds of grasses. 


Chart B. 


Chart C. 
Chart D. 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 
Chart G. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


These Charts are larger and more accurate than ever 
before offered in stencils, eight charts. The Skeleton 
(25e.), The Nervous System (l5c.), Heart (10c.), Lungs 
(10¢ ), Intestines (10c.), Brain and Spinal Chord (10c.), 
Eye and Vision (10c.), Complete set, 75 cents, 

Large Chart showing five races of mankind. 
15 cents. 


Price 


TENCILS. 


Directions for Using. 


Clean the blackboard thoroughly. If the board be 
“ greasy,” it may be well to dampen it slightly before 
applying the stencil. Scrape crayon upon the blackboard 
eraser, and placing the stencil against the blackboard, 
the rough side toward you, rub the eraser over the per- 
forations. Remove the design and the outlines will 
appear. It may then be traced with white or colored 
crayon. A little dust bag of thin cloth may be used 
instead of an eraser to convey the pulverized chalk 
through the perforations of the stencil. 

These stencils are an indispensable ald to teachers, 
enabling you to place on the blackboard for the instruc- 
tion of your pupils a large outline picture of any object 
about which you wish to teach them. It requires no skill 
in drawing to produce a picture from one of these sten- 
cils and the same stencil can be used a great many times 
before wearing out. 

By reference to the List, it will be seen that a large 
variety of subjects are presented, affording you ample 
scope for selection of themes for Language Lessons, 
Primary Reading Exercises, Object Lessons about Ani- 
mals. Plants, Fruits, Flowers, Birds, Occupations of 
Children and the Lives of Distinguished Men. 

2 — Jor Using These Stencils Accompany Each 
Design. 


MAPS. 


1. Eastern Hemisphere 15. Southern States, W. Div. 
2. Western [Xemisphere 16. Central States, E. Div. 
3. North America 17. Central States, W. Div. 
4, South America 18. Pacific States and Terri- 
5. Europe tories 

6. Asia 19. Boston Harbor. 

7. Africa 20. Massachusetts 

8. Australia 21. Canada 

9. British Isles 22. Palestine 

10. West Indies 28. Map showing acquisi- 
11. United States tlon of Territory to 
12. New England States the Thirteen Original 
13. Middle Atlantic States States, when acquired 





14. Southern States, E. Div. and how. 


| The above maps are on paper, 24x36 inches showing the 
Latitude and Longitude, location of the principal Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, Cities and Political divisions. 

Maps of the Separate States. 


Pr'ce, 10 cents each. 


LARGE MAPS. 


These Stencils make maps as large as the largest wall 
maps. 

United States, 34x35 inches. Price, 50 cents. 

Mercator’s Fastern and Western Hemispheres, 34x36 

| inches. Price, 50 cents. 

|Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemispheres showing 

all the routes of the early voyagers to America 

and around the world. Price, 50 cents. 








WRITING CHARTS. 


Charts showing correct position of hand in writing ;} 
Five charts 
of Capital Letters, six inches high—small letters accom- 


two positions, Size 24x30 inches, 10 cents. 


panying — per set, 50 cents. 
CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


\Chart A. 
| Fishes and Insects. 


\Chart B. Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals 

| to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Chart C. Showing the Bills, Feet and Legs of Birds, 
indicating their habits, and the means by 
which they are classified. 

Chart D. Dissected Insect, showing all the different 


arts 

Chart E. 
Larva, Pupa and Ima 

Shows Twelve Different 
Univalves. 

Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 

Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 


Price, 10 cents each. 


Chart F. 


‘Chart G. 
Chart H. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 


| U.S. Flag, 5cents. Large Syren Eagle with Nationa 

|Emblems, very handsome, 24x36. 

Bell, 5 cents, 175. Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 
Extra Large Portraits o 

|Longfellow and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each. 


COLUMBUS STENCILS 
Large size, 25x36. 
Columbus’s Ship Portrait Columbus (new) 
Columbus as a Boy 
Price, 10 each. 


Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, 


Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly, 


0. 
finds of Shell-fish, all| 


Washington, Lincoln, Grant 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 
BORDERS. ROLLS OF HONOR. 


jt. Holly Leaves and Berries|1. U. 8. Coat of Arms 
9 


\2. Ivy Leaf Pattern 2. Stocks with Scroll and 
3. Oak Leaves and Acorns Flowers 
Dogwood Leaves and/3. Laurel Wreath Pattern 
Blossoms 4. Scroll and Birds with 


Anthemion Pattern 
Blackberry Pattern 
Grapevine Pattern 
8. Olive Branch Pattern 


Gothic Letters 
Word “ Meritorious” 
with scroll 


4. 
5. 
6. 5. 
7. 


HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms s0 arranged as to be suitable for the 
head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper, 18x24 
inches. Price, 10 cents. 

The word “ Welcome” in a wreath of Flowers, very 
handsome, 10 cents. Large ““ Welcome,” 25 cents. 

U.S. Flag. 5 cents. 

Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very 

handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
pattern, 
For CHRISTMAS. 
inches, 15 cents. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 
1| Happy New YEAR TO You ALL, in fancy letters, 





Price, 20 cents. 
Large design of Santa Claus, 24x36 


Price, 20 cents. Liberty |10 cents. 


| 


HISTORY BY PICTURES. 
Large Size Stencils, 24x36. 


1. Northmen’s Caravel 9. A Dutchman in Costume 

2. Columbus 10. A Pennsylvania Wagon 
| 3. Queen Isabella ll. A Minuteman 

4. Indian in Canoe 12. Faneut! Hall 
| 5. Mayflower 13. A British Grenadier 

6. Puritan in Dress 14. The First Steamboat 

7. The Stocks 15. The First R. R. Train 

&. Henry Hudson's Ship 
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The Publishers’ Annual Subscription Offer of 


 Ghe YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Gives Reasons for Subscribing at Once for the 1902 Volume. 
See Offer Below. 


Illustrated Prospectus, Presenting an Unusually Attractive Program for Each 
Week’s Issue of 1902, sent with Copies of the Paper Free. 


New 
Subscription 
Offer for 
1902. 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut 
out this slip and send it at once with name and address 
and $1.75 will receive: 

FREE —All the weekly issues of The Youth’s Companion for 
November and December, 1901. 

FREE —The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double 
Numbers. 

FREE —The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold. 

And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 
stories, 50 special articles, anecdotes, etc.,— until 
January 1, 1903, for $1.75. 
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